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Report From Britain: 





FARMERS, 


MIDDLE CLASSES 





REDUCED LABOR MAJORITY 


By DAVID C. WILLIAMS 


New Leader Correspondent in Britain 


LONDON. 


HE BRITISH ELECTION HAS TURNED OUT TO BE THE MOST CLOSELY CONTESTED ONE IN A CENTURY. My own prediction had 
been that Labor would win 45 per cent of the votes cast, and come out with a majority over all other parties in Parliament like 25 seats. So far 


as its proportion of the popular vote was concerned, Labor comfortably exceeded my exnectations. 


In a record-breaking poll of 84 per cent of 


the electorate, Labor won 46.4 per cent of the votes cast, only 1.5 per cent less than in 1945. But this yielded it only 315 seats as compared with 
almost four hundred in 1945, and gave it a majority over all other parties in Parliament of only seven. 

Conservative candidates, running under a variety of labels, won almost 44 per cent of the votes cast, nearly 4 per cent up on their 1945 achieve- 
ment. The Liberals were down to a little over 9 per cent, and this vote was spread thinly over 475 constituencies, rather than concentrated on 300- 
odd, as in 1945. Liberal intervention in three-cornered contests was therefore much less useful to Labor than five years ago. Indeed, over 300 Liberal 
candidates lost their $420 deposits by failing to gain as much as one-eighth of the votes cast. 


Labor did even better than 


the war. There was a slight swing 
against Labor in the rural areas, and 
a heavy swing in the middle-class sub- 
urbs of big cities, particularly London. 
There was tendency for labor to be 
weak in the nearly 200 “new” constitu- 
encies—that is, constituencies created 
by the redistribution since 1945 which 
were radically different in their bound- 
aries from any which had existed 
before. 

The public opinion poils, which since 
the Truman victory must be recognized 
as having a substantial impact on the 
results of elections, undoubtedly hurt 
the Liberals. Showing the Tories and 
Labor run neck-and-neck, they rein- 
forced the constantly repeated Tory 
appeal to would-be- Liberal voters: 
“The issue is socialism. Don’t waste 
your vote!” The polls undermined 
Herbert Morrison’s shrewd strategy of 
giving every possible encouragement 
to the Liberals. For the same reason 
the small number of independent MP’s 
who had survived into the 1945 Parlia- 
ment were eliminated this time. 





OPPOSITION LEADER CHURCHILL 
When Will He Force ... 





in accordance with their individualistic 
outlook on life. The weather, while not 
as bad as it might have been, undoubt- 
areas. Some observers blame the con- edly kept some Labor-minded agricul- 
centration on this issue for the poorer tural workers at home. 
Labor showing in the rural areas and e % * 
the middle-class suburbs. To prove REDISTRIBUTION certainly appears 
their case, they would have to show to have hurt Labor, and not only be- 
what other approach could have bcen cause it eliminated a dozen “safe” 
made. Labor seats altogether. It also appears 
The only thing, in my view, which to have concentrated Labor strength 
could have maintained or improved 
Labor’s beachhead in the middle-class Labor majorities, while the Tories are 
would have been a pledge to reduce spread more evenly and effectively. As 
taxes, and this the Goverment is not in in Australia, Labor appears to have 
position to make. As for the farmers, had the greatest difficulty in “new” 
here as elsewhere they are even more seats. With their much greater numbei 
likely than other groups to define grat- of paid organizers, the Tories seem to 
itude as the expectation of future have done a better job getting things 
favors. Labor has been very generous into shape here. Relying largely on 
with them, and could not afford any volunteers. Labor was not uniformly 
further largesse. Since they sensed no effective in whipping into shape its 
danger that the Tories would take away organizations in the “new” constituen- 
what “Labor has given, they tended to cies. 
return to the traditional “Country” A feature of the election was the 
party, whose doctrines, moreover, were 


Lahor’s ceaseless plugging of the 
full-employment issue paid big div- 
idends in the industrial and mining 


in fewer constituencies, with topheavy 


heavy blow administered to Commu- 


, 


PRIME MINISTER ATTLEE 
... His Hand? 





expected in industrial and mining areas, particularly where there had been large-scale unemployment before 


nists and fellow-travelers. The two 
Communists, and the five “Labor Inde- 
pendents” (i. e. fellow-travelers) were 
eliminated from Parliament. 

Perhaps the most crushing blows 
were the defeats of Willie Gallachei 
in Scotland and D. N. Pritt in London 
Both of these men had been generalls 
regarded as impregnable. They were 
extremely popular with their constit- 
uents, for whom they had performed 
thousands upon thousands of personal 
services over a period of many year: 
Only Stalin and Molotov could have 
defeated them, as in fact they did 
Their long record of industry and 
devotion to the interests of their con 
stituents was not enough to prevail 
against popular resentment of thei: 
constant defense of Russian policy, and 
they suffered humiliating defeats 

At that, what support the Commu 
nists and pro-Communists had was 
personal, rather than based upon for 
eign policy. This was clearly shown by 
Lester Hutchinson (one of the group of 
“representative Europeans” who toured 
the country with Henry Wallace, con 
demning American foriegn policy). Ex 
pelled from the Labor party, he left 
his own constituency and challenged 
Mr. Attlee in West Walthamstow. Wit! 


nothing but foreign policy to plug, he 
got a mere 704 vote Few Communist 
got even so much as a thousand vote 

and almost all their 100 candidate 

lose their deposit 
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East and West 





The Two Bombs 





By David J. Dallin — 








In his preceding two columns on the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, Mr. Dallin advocated 
two types of international agreements which 
might be accepted by and kept by the Soviet 
Government. The first of these agreements 
would banish the use—but not the production 

-of A- and H-weapons. The second type of 
agreement is discussed by Mr. Dallin below 
in the last of his columns on this problem. 





*. ae 
? ‘ \% HE SECOND AGREEMENT which might 

be acceptable to all powel including the 

Soviet Union, would provide for exemp- 
tion of certain big cities from future aerial 
attack. It would guarantee that clearly defined 
city-areas in each nation would be spared by 
rin iir forces. Under this prohibition would 
fall the biggest agglomerations of civilian 


population, such as New 
York, Paris, London, Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, Amsterdam, 
Boston and Baku 

The idea is not new. It 
has not been acceptable till 
now for two reasons: first, 


because the most important 





war industries and agencies 
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and German or Japanese civilians. Five hun 


dred thousand men, women and children were 
killed in Germany, while about 100,000 Amer- 
ican personnel were lost; in July, 1948, about 


60 per cent of Hamburg was destroyed. Despite 


> 


the damage done to military installations, how- 


ever, repairs were carried out fast; as a matter 


of fact, German war industries were able to 
increase their output up to 1944. 

We have to bear in mind that unlimited 
acrial warfare means not only destruction ot 
Soviet cities, but also of the main capitals ol 
Western Europe: that the world will enter a 
new war in a state of high preparedness; and 
that therefore, the very first few weeks may 
mean devastation in both East and West on an 
unprecedented scale. 


WILL STALIN AGREE to such a convention’ 
And if he agrees, will he keep it? No definite 
answers are possible; on the other hand, Stalin 
will certainly break his commitments if that 

hould appear advantageous to him. We must 
‘ain bear in mind, however, that Russian 


cities--to a great extent the product of twenty 


vears of industrialization—are the pride of 


Soviet Communism; that Stalin will probably 
co far to save the main centers of Russia in a 
vlobal debacle; and that he might be prepared 
to pay the price of an agreement which would 
also protest the cities of the West 

Finally, a war with Russia will differ fron 
the last war in one respect: its outcome will 
depend on whether the Russian people in their 
great majority can be won over to the Allied 
side; this was not true of the war with Ger- 
many and Japan. Therefore, only such politicai 
and strategic methods should be applied that 
would neither alienate nor create hostility 
among the non-Soviet majority of the Russians. 
The levelling of Russian cities and the destruc- 
tion of her economy will serve only to nullify 
thre ‘strongest of all our weapons—the internal 
antagonisms in the structure of the Soviet state. 


ONE MORE STEP toward consolidation of 
the non-aggressive nations is urgently neces- 
sary—the creation of international machinery 
to control atomic armaments. Today only three 
or four Western nations (the United States. 
Britain, Canada and France) are doing serious 
research in atomic energy; their mutual ties 
are strong. But it will not be long before Ger- 
many and Japan will try to rearm; and then 
atomic research will be conducted, with or 
without Allied permission, as a way to regain 
overeignty and power. Had World War II 
started and ended a few years later, Hitlez 
would have used the A-bemb before the 
Allies; and who is able to depict .what would 
have been the political consequences of such 
a development? 

We are still in a position to prevent what 


may later grow into a great international 
calamity. Control of A- and H-weapons must 
be organized before our former enemies revive 
and rehabilitate themselves. The international 
machinery and the police force needed ito con- 
trol, to check, to prohibit, and to punish should 
be created soon. 

This will not be an easy task; more than one 
mistake will be made, and more than one 
barrier must be overcome before this ma- 
chinery will operate smoothly. It will consti- 
tute quite a novel undertaking in human his- 
tory; if the nations of the free world succeed 
in it, this will mean tremendous progress. ° 


For the time being this international agency ' 


will embrace the non-Soviet world only, but 
all nations, big and small, advanced and back- 
ward, must participate in it. The Soviet Union 
and its satellites will refuse to join any effec- 
tive Atom Convention. 

Even without Stalin’s participation, an effi- 
cient international atomic agency could soon 
acquire a great propagandistic power. It could 
serve to refute false accusations and outright 
lies. It could attract the attention and win the 
sympathy of the people of every country. 





— The Home Front 


It Was Fun 














T LAST we have had a couple of inches of 
snow in metropolitan New York. The 


vindow at which I do most of my writing 


old church. The day the snow 

came I viewed a fantastically beautiful sight 
The ; { spire and the dainty finials, even 
and the doors, were outlined in 

cl hite. The trees were transformed into 
the cdaintiest ot etchings 


against an old wall. While 
I read in the morning papers 
how many millions it would 
cost the city to clear these 
few inches of white crystals 
from the pavements, my 
mind kept running back to 
snow in my boyhood, snow 
in the country—to what 
‘snow used to mean. 

Bohn The miraculous thing about 
this blanket of shimmering white is that it 
creates a new world. At least that is what it 
used to do. We would say farewell at night to 
a universe of familiar greens, browns and grays. 
Its colors and outlines had changed but slowly 
through spring, summer and autumn. It was 
familiar, the environment in which we had done 
the work and borne the heat of summer. Then 
we would awake to an entirely new world. 
Every familiar object would be transformed into 
something strangely beautiful. A pump-handle 
or a barn roof or a brook curling through a 





meadow would be so disguised that one almost 
refused to believe that down underneath it was 
the same old thing. The scene was so new and 
strange that it furnished a powerful incitement 
to the fancy. 


AND SOMEHOW the cutting away from rou- 
tine habit seemed, for a time at least, to justify 
the expectations of the occasion. My father was 
a very tough and calculable part of life. He had 
rigid ideas about when boys should get up in the 
morning and about how they should put in the 
time between rising and going to school. But 
the change that could be wrought in him by 
no other influence could be brought about by 
those millions of tiny crystals which disguised 
the workaday outlines of life. 

When the first great snow came, some fairy 
or devil or witch got into that rigid and practical 
man. From the moment of his awakening and 
his tasting the tingle in the air, he would be 
different. There was a playful mood about our 
whole establishment. .The shoveling of paths, 


By William E. Bohn 


the feeding of cattle, the carrying in of the wood 
—all of the routine of life was conducted with 
a zest which could not be exceeded in any game 

But the climax of the morning came when it 
was time, finally, to start for school. We had 
a mile to travel to seek the delights of readin’ 
and writin’ and ’rithmetic. Even the youngest 
of us, the six-year-olds, had walked this distance 
so many times that the travel on foot was not 
regarded as a hardship. But on the morning of 
the first snow no such prosaic method of trans- 
portation would satisfy my pixilated father 
This once, his children must go to school in 
style. No one else in our entire part of the 
country ever, ever took children to school in 
a horse-drawn vehicle. But what of it? It had 
snowed. This was a special occasion. Father 
was full of life. It was a time to celebrate. 

% % 

SO THE CUTTER was pulled out. Why it was 
called a cutter I have never known. It was a 
sleigh. But what a sleigh! What beautiful, curv- 
ing lines! What a brilliantly shining coat of 
red! What gay flowers painted in gold! And 
into the shafts would be backed old Frank. Now 
I suppose Frank would have seemed to an out- 
sider an ordinary farmhorse. But on this morn- 
ing he was far from ordinary. Perhaps it was 
the great string of bells that was looped about 
his middle. Perhaps it was the unfamiliar tang 
of the air. The very devil had got into that 
animal, Father had hard work to hold him until 
we were all packed under the buffalo robes. 
And the moment he got the word, off he would 
go, head and tail in the air and the snow from 
his heels flying over our heads. 

The first house we would come to would be 
that of the Joneses. And out would come the 
Jones kids with their sleds. The bells had been 
their warning. With a belly-bumping dash each 
one of them would hitch on behind. Next we 
would come to the Clarks, then to the Merrits — 
and so on. At each house a now contingent 
would attach itself to the lengthening train. 
Frank didn’t seem to mind. Each new weight 
was merely a new challenge. Louder sounded 
the bells, higher sprayed the snow from his 
heels. 

And at last, when we swerved triumphantly 
into the school yard, we would unload from our 
cutter and its pendant sleds fifteen or twenty 
of the thirty of forty children who sought in 
this little red schoolhouse all the things which 
John Dewey talks about. 
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GOP Line On FEPC: 
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Endorsement, But No Enforcement 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE SUPPOSITION that any effort to pass an FEPC bill would be 
filibustered to death in the Senate by the Dixiecrats is being followed 
by a shift in Repwblican strategy. When the FEPC issue is presented 
to the Senate by the end of this week, or a few days thereafter, the Repub- 
licans will join Administration Democrats in voting cloture to shut off 


the Dixiecrat filibuster. 

There are “conditions” attached to 
the Republican strategy, of course. The 
main one is that the Administration 
bill, calling for an FEPC with teeth in 
jt, will be knocked out in the Senate 
as it was in the House and that a Re- 
publican FEPC bill, introduced by Sen- 
ator Taft and calling for a spineless 
FEPC, will take its place in the same 
way that the Republican McConnell Bill 
replaced the Administration measure 
jn the House. 

There is every prospect that the Re- 
publicans will succeed in their strategy, 
and that the McConnell-Taft Bill will 
be the one finally presented to Pres- 
ident Truman for his signature. 

President Truman had asked for a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission 
with power to go to court to enforce its 
anti-discrimination orders. The McCon- 
nell Bill adopted by the House last 
week, and the Taft Bill—both are iden- 
tical—establish a commission which can 
listen to complaints of discrimination, 
but cannot go to court and ask a judge 
to enforce its cease-and-desist orders. 

The only thing the McConnell-Taft 
Bill allows the commission to do is to 
cooperate with state and local agencies 
in mediation and conciliation efforts to 
eliminate discrimination because of race, 


oe * ¥ 


THE CONDUCT of the Republicans 
on the FEPC question has been a 
puzzle to many. All through the civil 
rights fight last year and so far this 
year, the mapority of the Republicans 
have cooperated with the Dixiecrats 
in the latter’s attempt to keep civil 
rights bills, including FEPC, from even 
being considered. 

Last year the Republicans put over 
the Wherry cloture rule in the Senate, 
which requires the votes of 64 Senators 
to shut off debate on any issue. The 
Dixiecrats voted with the Republicans 
on that one, under the impression that 
the Republicans were merely being the 
silent partners of the Dixiecrats. This 
week the Dixiecrats found out that 
they had been outfoxed and that they 
had merely aided in giving the Repub- 
licans the whiphand in the Senate. 

For, with passage of the McConnell 
Bill in the House, the Republicans this 
week became busy lining up enough 
Republican votes to side with the Ad- 
ministration Democrats (and not the 
Dixiecrats) to get the 64 votes needed 
to shut off a Dixiecrat filibuster. 

By playing both sides of the Demo- 
cratic street in the civil rights fight, 
the Republicans succeeded in driving 
their own wedge through the split in 
the Democratic ranks. This wedge, it 
appears, has a somewhat different 
angle than the Dixiecrats -had sus- 
pected, 

The Republican platform pledges its 
legislators to support FEPC. So they 
want an FEPC bill passed to get them 
off that hook. But an FEPC with teeth 
in it—as President Truman demands— 
would make every employer who prac- 
tices discrimination answerable to a 
higher power. And it is quite consistent 
with employer views generally to find 
them opposed to any idea that gives 
the’ Federal Government any right to 
step into their business and modify 
any of their traditional prerogatives 
by saying you can’t do this, or you 
must do that. 

It has been a mistake to focus all 
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attention on the Dixiecrats as the only 
opponents of FEPC. To be sure, the 
prejudiced Dixiecrats are against it. 
But employers are against giving the 
Government any enforcement powers 
which would have to be used against 
employers, and are thus also opposed 
to FEPC. 

By working with the Dixiecrats to 
kill an Administration bill with teeth 


ministration Democrats to put over 
an FEPC without enforcement pow- 
ers, the Republicans not only got 
themselves off the hook on their plat- 
form pledges but have underlined 
once more the oft-repeated charge 
that the Republican party is the 
spokesman and the servant of em- 
ployer interests. 

” xt cd 

SENATOR TAFT predicted a few 
days ago that at least 40 Republicans 
will vote for cloture in the Senate. 
That means the Administration would 
need to line up only 24 votes to insure 
cloture, and the Administration can do 
better than that with very little effort. 

When the House passed the Repub- 


lican McConnell Bill a number of Ad- 
ministration stalwarts voted against it 
in the final passage. There is every 
prospect that Administration tactics 
will be different in the Senate. 

An indication of what to expect from 
liberal Democrats in the Senate came 
when Senator Herbert Humphrey of 
Minnesota, who helped forge the FEPC 
plank into the Democratic platform, 
said: 

“Tm for the (Administration's) 
McGrath Bill, and the Republicans will 
have a lot of explaining to do in the 
next campaign if they force anything 
less. But a voluntary bill would be a 
beginning and we may be able to im- 
prove it in the Senate.” 


in it, and then working with Ad- 





—Squinting at Labor 





By Daniel Seligman 





HE BIG MONEY. For various reasons, the basic 

statistics about the American labor movement 

have always been either unreliable or unavail- 
able. We know that there are about 200 internationals 
in the country, but nobody knows how many locals 
there are (65,090 might be a good guess) or how many 
members they have (anywhere between 13 and 16 mil- 
lion). The most elusive statistic of all, however, is the 
figure on total union assets. Busi- 
ness Week last year gave’$1 billion 
as a very rough estimate. More re- 
cently, the public relations firm of 
Floyd L. Carlisle, Inc., made a guess 
of $3 to $4 billion. Unfortunately for 
Carlisle, =s for the labor movement. 
these figures seem to be less than 
tangential to the facts. They were 
arrived at by: (1) calculating that 42 
internationals on which information 
was available were worth $360 mil- 
lion; (2) estimating that these unions 
represented one quarter of the labor 
movement, which brings the figure to between $1 bil- 
lion and $1.5 billion; and (3) assuming that the locals 
are altogether worth twice as much as the interna- 
tionals, which gives you, sure enough, $3 or $4 billion. 
Nothing to it. 


Seligman 


THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME, The AFL ex- 
ecutive council has put a light in the window for the 
biggest of its wandering boys, the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, and, to mix metaphors, it ts 
expected that the IAM will see the light some time 
this summer. The machinists’ president, Al Hayes, has 
already gone on record in favor of returning to the 
AFL, and his 650,000 members figure to support him 
in the referendum this spring. The only source of 
disharmony in the picture is Big Bill Hutcheson of 
the carpenters, who has been having jurisdictional 
difficulties wih the IAM since Wilson’s Administration 
and evidently sees no reason to call off the fight now. 
He threatened to walk out of the AFL last month if 
the machinists came back before a clear and final 
settlement was reached. Despite this formidable ob- 
stacle, the IAM is in a strong position: in five years of 
independence, it has grown enormously properous, 
and has quietly become the fifth largest union in the 
country. Its strength vis-a-vis the carpenters was in- 
creased recently when it composed its jurisdictional 
disagreements with another old competitor, the 
UAW-AFL. 

- ot x ‘i 

STORY WITHOUT A POINT. The story reads like 
something out of Ben Hecht’s memoirs, in which, as 
a matter of fact, it may very well end up some day. 
We offer it to Hecht free of charge, reserving only a 
cut on the. movie and television rights. It seems that 
an organization known as the Freedoms Foundation, 
with headquarters at Valley Forge, began several 
months ago to give away a total of $80,000 to people 
who were practicing Americanism. One of the win- 
ners was the AFL Paper Makers’ Union, which had 








practiced $600 worth of Americanism by printing 
several “contributions to democracy” in its organ, the 
Paper Maker. President Paul L. Phillips of the union 
and Ed Wall, editor of the Paper Maker, went to Valley 
Forge a few weeks ago and cheerfully picked up their 
$600. When they returned to headquarters, however, 
they were stricken by doubts. For one thing, the othe: 
prize-winning practitioners seemed to be chiefly such 
people as Herbert Hoover, Robert A. Taft, Robert R 
McCormick and George E. Sokolsky. For another, the 
Freedoms Foundation turned out to be E. F. Hutton, 
an old and militant Liberty Leaguer. And so Phillips 
and Wall, and the union’s executive board, decided to 
return the check. “We realized,” they said in a tart 
letter to the Foundation, “that we were right smack 
in the middle of what was just another group pro- 
moting the propaganda spewed forth by the Nationa 
Their letter, togethe: 


with a background story on the Foundation, appeared 


Association of Manufacturers.” 
on the first page of the February 13 Paper Maker. Thi 

would have been the end of the matter, except for a 
rather stupefying editorial which appeared on page 

six of the same issue. The editorial, written by Wall 

was a vitriolic attack on “professional unioneers” like 
Phillips and a glowing defense of the Freedoms 
Foundation. To prove that he wasn’t kidding, Wall 
sent out a press release which described his apostasy 
with great relish. Then he left town. (He has not 
been heard from since.) “I can hardly believe,” said 
Phillips, reflecting on this behavior, “that anyone would 
stoop so low as to drive a knife in our back in this 
manner. It was a Judas-act, a treachery we find it 
hard to conceive could really have happened. We’re 
simply floored.” He also commended sadly that Wall 
had come to the Paper Maker with the best recom- 
mendations, and that he had previously agreed to the 
decision to return the money. 

* * % 

TOO MANY COOKS. We commented several weeks 
ago on the happy prospects facing Michael Obermeier, 
who at the time was running for president of Local 6 
of the AFL hotel and restaurant workers. Mr. Ober- 
meier contrived to win the election, but his prospects 
at the moment seem considerably less cheerful. It 
appears that his years of unflinching friendship for 
the CP may be coming to an end. In order to run for 
president of Local 6, he had to persuade Martin Cody, 
the incumbent and also a Stalinoid, to drop down and 
run on the ticket as general organizer. Cody consented 
to this demotion only after a great amount of pressure 
had been applied to him, and he appeared to resent 
the fact that Obermeier was being helped in the fight 
by the non-Communist international office. The Party 
also appeared to resent the situation; in any case, it 
has been sniping’ at Obermeier since the election, and 
the new president has not been helped by the fact that 
he ran behind Cody in the balloting. The ACTU 
Labor Leader reports that the two factions are still 
battling for effective control of Local 6, which in turn 
dominates the Hotel Trades Council, the over-all bar- 


gaining unit for New York hotel wor! 
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en Progressives Meet 


It's Just the Old CP Line Not Even Warmed Over 


By EVERETT MURRAY 


CHICAGO, Il. 


HE PROGRESSIVE PARTY held its first convention in the summer 

: of 1948 in a Philadelphia municipal hall with bunting provided by 
the Chamber of Commerce, amid television lights as uncomfortable 

as any mustered for the major parties, and with an audience which for 
noise and arrogance made the Republicans look stodgy and the Democrats 


look leaden. 


The Progressives met again here Jast week in a deep freeze on skid 


row. The temperature outside was zero 
and there were occasions when the 
atmosphere inside Chicago’s draughty, 
dreary Ashland Auditorium was just 
as wintry. 

The Progressive party is just down 
the drain. The Communists who run it 
give every indication that they think 
so; the non-Communist Progressives 
are as cynical as they once were 
starry-eyed; and, by every outward 
and visible sign, whatever hopes Henry 
Wallace has for the national political 
future have only the most tenuous tie 
with the Progressives. 

Judging from its consequences at the 
ballot box, the enthusiasm of the first 
Progressive convention was largely 
synthetic. But, someone took the trou- 
ble to whip it up; this time, the per- 
formance was sodden and inept enough 
to indicate that even the Communists 
were only going through the motions. 

” 

THE BEST INDICATION of the col- 
ipse of the Progressives was the im- 
pressive number of the party faithful 
ho stayed away. 

There was, for example, not one 
figure of substance from the United 
Electrical Workers. UE President Al- 
bert Fitzgerald, the party’s co-chair- 
man, has just disappeared, to be re- 
placed as a national Progressive offi- 
cer by such labor giants as Hugh 
Bryson, president of the 3,000-mem- 
ber CIO sea cooks’ union, and Chris- 
tine Walker, the organizer of a 
minuscule UOPWA local in Detroit. 

Once the Progressive party was im- 

portant enough to Lee Pressman to 
cost him his job as general counsel for 
the CIO. But Pressman didn’t bother 
to show up last week-end. 

Henry Wallace came for exactly an 
hour Friday night; by Saturday morn- 
ing he was on his way to Des Moines 
on a mission of private business. Pro- 
gressive party leaders shrouded even 
Mr. Wallace’s brief visit in cotton; all 
overtures for a press conference were 
brushed off; and the only reporter who 
exchanged words with him was hustled 
away. 

The business of the convention was 
handled by John Abt, the Progressive 
party’s general counsel, who once took 
refuge in his constitutional immunity 
from self-incrimination when asked to 
reply to charges that he had been a 
Soviet spy. 

Abt came through with a perform- 
ance of dazzling ineptitude. The reso- 
lutions committee did its work so badly 
under his direction that the resolution 
on women’s rights outraged the wom- 
en; the resolution on Israel annoyed 
even pro-Soviet Zionists; and the reso- 
lution on agriculture brought protest 
from the few agrarian delegates. 

Abt’s apparent orders were to be 
flexible at any cost. The Communists 
in the convention bent over backwards 
to make concessions; they accepted a 
peace policy plank which admitted that 
“both sides in the cold war have made 
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Everett Murray is the pseudonym 
of a reporter who covered the Pro- 
gressive convention for a New York 


newspaper. 
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mistakes” and a sentence which said 
that “we are not apologists for Russia.” 


. * ad 


THE LIMITATIONS of these conces- 
sions were best expressed by Leon 
Straus, of the CIO furriers, who an- 
nounced that he was voting for them 
because “I personally don’t think the 
Soviet Union needs any apologies.” 
The odd thing was that the Commu- 
nists did think they were concessions; 
the mild criticism of the Soviet Union 


the American Communist. movement. 
For, in the heady summer of 1948, a 
chorus of shocked and angry boos rolled 
out when two Vermont delegates of- 
fered a resolution which said that the 
convention was not committed to the 
foreign policy of any nation. 

John Rogge said much more this 
time and his only response was a sullen, 
disciplined silence. 


a * +” 


WALLACE IS GOING, OF COURSE, 
and everybody admitted it, including 
the people who were outraged at simi- 
lar reports only a few months back. 
The non-Communist Progressives may 
stay because they have no place to go; 
and several of them were heartened by 
the flexibility the Communists showed. 

But at the same time they were ap- 
pallingly cynical about the whole per- 
formance. It was hard to find a non- 
Communist who did not admit that the 














Communist retreat was only tactical 
and who did not speak with utter 
frankness of how hard these people 
are to work with. 


The soul of the Progressive party is 
the Communist machine. And, outside 
of the American Labor party in New 
York, the Progressives have nothing. 
The very composition of this convention 
was proof of how far down the pro- 
Communist movement has gone; here 
there were nothing but labor leaders 
without unions; farmers without farms; 
and left-wing writers without outlets. 


C. B. Baldwin, the Progressive party’s 
secretary, summed up the prevailing 
mood when he indicated that it would 
cut its slate of Congressional candidates 
in half this year. 

The point of it all is that the party 
is going nowhere, and even the Commu- 
nists know that it’ll be a cold trip with 
wet feet. 





“Fellow-comrades and undercover agents of the F. B. | 


and a clause implying that Trotskyites 
deserve civil liberties sat very badly 
with most of the delegates. 

The Communists here disdained to 
conceal their true feelings. They showed 
that oblique honesty best when O. 
John Rogge got up to give the only 
extended expression of non-Communist 
opinion that came to the floor of the 
business session. 

Rogge got a standing reception 
when he started, and a distinctly 
diminished hand when he finished. 
When he said that the Comiform was 
wrong about Tito, there was dead 
silence. When, in the next sentence, 
he said that the United States was 
wrong about atomic control, there 
was extended applause. 

That’s how it went all the way 
through. The convention conceded that 
Soviet Russia is not above reproach, 
but every resolution it passed was 
straight down the Communist line. 
There were inchoate acres of language 
attacking the American State Depart- 
ment; for Molotov, Vishinsky and Beria, 
there were only the vague, undocu- 
mented four words about “mistakes.” 

But those very concessions were an 
indication of what defeat has done to 
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back home.” 





The Blonde Bomb 


VEST POCKET SEISMOGRAPH secreted somewhere in Nord- 
kapp, on the Arctic tip of Norway, recorded an explosion in the 
vicinity of Novaya Zemlya, a Russian island surrounded by the 

Arctic Ocean and Kara Sea. Immediately agents equipped with Geiger 
Counters, reams of litmus paper, and other scientific paraphenalia, 
parachuted to the area of the blast for a spot check. Their Geigers 
ticked off nothing but the radiation emanating from their own wrist 
watches. Was it an atomic dud? Was it customary communist know- 
how at work? Ah, the Hydrogen Bomb perhaps — in capsule form — 
the first fetid fruit of Klaus F'uchs’s betrayal. 


Everywhere they went they saw Stalin’s version of Bikini goats 
—men and women exiled to Novaya Zemlya for Operation Peace- 
monger, the code name for this lethal experiment. Everybody they 
met was blond. The men had radiant blond beards and blond hair. 
The women were wizened Lorelei Lees in quilted reefers. The horses, 
dogs and caribous all had platinum pelts. Even the MVD men assigned 
to the Operation were blond and so were their long fur mantels. 


The agents met at their rendezvous. All were baffled by the blond 
phenomenon. The answer to the mystery was soon supplied by a late 
arriving agent named Anatole, a former hairdresser from Sheepshead 
Bay. “The Stalin fire-cracker went off in mid-air like a Roman candle. 
It showered the whole island with a strong bleaching solution — 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE —the same stuff I used on the dizzy dames 
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over the “welfare state” can be 

boiled down to the question of 
whether we favor, or are against, 
measures to promote the general wel- 
fare of the people of this country. 

It is good that the Democratic party 
and the liberal movement in America 
have been willing to accept the des- 
ignation of “welfare state,” in spite of 
the fact that the phrase has acquired 
a political significance that far over- 
shadows its actual definition. On the 
tightening battlefront between the Tory 
and the liberal conceptions of govern- 
ment, there is no escaping the fact that 
the ‘welfare state” has become the 
political issue. 

The dictionary defines welfare as 
“state of faring, or doing well; especial. 
ly condition of health, prosperity, etc.; 
negatively, exemption from evil or cal- 
amity.” Opponents of the Fair Deal 
have chosen to misuse the word “wel- 
fare” in political propaganda. They 
have chosen to give it a wholly restric- 
tive meaning, carrying with it the 
stigma of charity. They have tried 
to associate the meaning of the word 
in the.minds of many people with the 
various community social services to 
aid the poor and helpless. It is true that 
even in this restricted sense it requires 
a deplorable lack of social conscience 
and understanding to invest the term 
with an unfavorable meaning for po- 
litical expediency. 

* 


Tow POLITICAL CONTROVERSY 


* 


THE REACTIONARIES have seized 
on this phrase to express their contempt 
and scorn for all progressive social 
legislation. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say their fear of all pro- 
gressive social legislation, yet I am at 
a loss to understand why they should 
fear it, except out of blindness, fo: 
this kind of legislation, if wisely drawn, 
is the only hope we have of protecting 
the basic framework of a free private 
enterprise economy. 

Here is an illustration of political 
semantics. The phrase is usually spoken 
with a curl of the lips, a sneer, a hint 
of terror, as if welfare were a synonym 
for police. It is repeated in the same 
way, with the same inflection and the 
same sinister insinuation, time after 
time. And finally, those who themselves 
conceived the phrase as a means of 
smearing policies and programs which 
they know the people want, come to 
believe the implications they read into 
it, and even attribute the epistemology 
of the phrase to us. 

But let us not be deceived about 
their intentions. Let us not be _ in- 
fluenced by semantics. This is the same 
battle that has been fought in the 
United States ever since it was said, 
in the preamble to the Constitution, 
that one of the major purposes of this 
Government; to promote the gen- 
Every time an attempt 


eral welfare. 7 
has been made to apply that purpose 
to the people at large, and not simply 
to the rich and the well-entrenched, 


the same ery has been raised by the 
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Glib, bustling young Hubert H. 
Humphrey is one of the most color- 
ful figures in American politics. As 
Mayor of Minneapolis, he revamped 
the tiring Democratic-Farmer Labor 
Party of Minnesota. He helped push 
through a strong civil rights plank 
at the Democrats’ National Conven- 
tion in July, 1948, and in the No- 
vember election won Joseph Ball's 
Senate seat by a landslide. He is 
also national chairman of Americans 
for Democratic Action, which he 


helped found. 
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What Is the Welfare State? 


..- By Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 





THOMAS JEFFERSON 
He Started It 


same kind of people. Only the phrase 
changes. ; 

The phrase, “welfare state,” is com- 
paratively new. But the tone of voice 
is always the same, the purpose is al- 
ways the same, the philosophy is al- 
ways the same. Throughout our history, 
any government project which involved 
spending the people’s money in the 
interest of the people has called forth 
the same thunder and the same forked 
lightning. 

a * ae 

LET US NOTE an excerpt from a 
speech by a former, high-ranking Gov- 
ernment official, Hugh Legare, Secretary 
of State under John Quincy Adams— 
himself a former Secretary of State— 
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which I think you will agree has a 
familiar, disturbing ring. 

“The Government,” this gentleman 
says, “has been fundamentally al- 
tered . . . instead of confining itself 
in times of peace to the diplomatic 
and commercial relations of the coun- 
iry, it is seeking out employment for 
itself, and by interfering with the 
domestic concerns of society, and 
threatens in the course of a very few 
years to control in the most offensive 
and despotic manner all the pursuits, 
the interest, the opinions, and the 
conduct of men.” 

This was a speech delivered in 1828, 
in an attack against President John 
Quincy Adams of the Massachusetts 


In. Coming Issues 


Tito and British Diplomacy 


Bogdan Raditsa 


Profile of Juho Passikivi 


Alfred Joachim Fischer 


The Way of a Soviet Critic 


Franz Borkenau 


How Big Is Labor? 


' Reuben Levin 


Adamses. And Adams’ crime was that 
he proposed an extensive program of 
internal improvements for the country. 
to be financed by the Government out 
of the sale of public lands. If the term 
“welfare state” had been in existence, 
it certainly would have been included 
in that speech attacking Adams. 

As for myself, every instinct calls 
for resentment against this deliberate 
twisting and distortion of the simple 
and homely word, “welfare,” and the 
implied assumption that anything con- 
nected with it is leading this nation 
down the road to “statism” or “social- 
ism.” 

In considering the basic intent and 
purpose of the Department of Welfare 
I proposed in the last session of Con- 
gress; we can well turn to the: Consti- 
tution of this nation and read, once 
again, the phraseology of its magnificent 
preamble: 

“We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more per- 
fect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

Here was a phrase which introduced 
a new light into a world of tyranny and 
darkness: ‘ . promote the genera! 
welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

Even so cursory a summary indicates 
what a potent force the general wel- 
fare principle has been in the peaceful! 
progress of our country along the road 
to democracy. Each generation has in- 
terpreted the principle according to its 
own needs, to meet its own peculiar 
problems. The establishment of a De- 
partment of Agriculture, a Department 
of the Interior, a Department of Com- 
merce, and a Department of Labor, the 
beginnings we have made in providing 
public health and social-welfare serv- 
ices, all have come in response to defi- 
nite and concrete needs of the people 
And all of these functions of Govern- 
ment have contributed, and contribute 
today, to the general welfare of the 
people of the United States whose 
Government this is. 
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Socialists and the Defense of the West 





communism 





N RUSSIA ITSELF between the wars, Socialists were Lenin’s and 
Stalin’s greatest enemies; long before the Great Purges, there 
were trials of Socialist Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. But out- 

side the Soviet Union, it took many Socialists a long time to learn 
the tragic lesson of the Soviet state. True, such great Marxists as 
Karl Kautsky, Eduard Bernstein and Rosa Luxemburg were among 
the first foes of the Bolshevik terror. But there were other Socialists 
who until recently could go no further than equating the evils of 
“Western imperialism” and “Soviet socialism.” To these, needless to 
say, The New Leader has been preaching—with some degree of suc- 
cess—for twenty-five vears. But the march of events, more than any 
other factor, has snapped the “left-wing” and “militant” socialists 
out of their pro-Soviet doldrums. 

Julius Braunthal, newly named executive secretary of Comisco 
(the democratic socialist international), was long a follower of Otto 
Bauer, one of the most renowned 
their slow change in attitude came about should be of more than 


academic interest to every one interested in the struggle against 


“militants.” His story of how 








By JULIUS BRAUNTHAL 


HE ATLANTIC PACT wa 
i turning point not only in the 
political history of the Wester: 
vorld, but also in the history of intet 
national Socialist thought. Without the 
consent of the Socialist parties of West 
ern Europe, the Atlantic Pact would 


wt have been signed, nor would it 

have been ratified by the various pa 

i nt ] S ts now stand fo 
ainst R r 

} tori { 

The S 1 D crat ve se 
the Communist svstem from the begin 
ung of tl Bolshevik revolution—but 
hey fought it with intellectual weapon 


They were not bent upon the division 


of the Socialist movement into tw 

enemy camps. Following World War I 
Social Democrats did not want a split 
in the Socialist ranks; efforts were 


made at the start for a unified Intei 
national. Lenin, and the Communtst 
International which he founded, pro- 
moted that split. 

The history of the European left be- 
tween the two world wars was char 
acterized by sincere efforts by the So- 
cial Democrat to bridge the gap 
between Socialists and Communists, 
ind to unite the Second and the Third 
Internationals in a new, world-wide 
Socialist workers’ international. 

This intention was animated in part 
xy political motive because the split 
yaralyzed the force of the working 
class throughout the world. In the last 
inalysis, that division turned the Ger- 


nan revolution into a failure, and a 


nany Socialists foresaw—a long time 
before Hith rise to pow produced 
| ult te triumph of Fascism. I 
diti the Socialist vished foi 
1eW unity on ideological grounds 
Son Social Democrat egarded com 
nunism merely as a particular method 
t realize the wialist mee method 
forced on the Russian working class by 
the distinctive historical, economic and 
ocial conditions of the country. The 


ocial structure was agrarian and only 
recently feudal; modern industry and 
apitalism just developing; the country 
lacked a powerful democratic tradi 
tion nd a strong middle class did not 
exist: finally, the Russian working 
class, numbering relatively few was, in 
thought and behavior, still part of the 
rural community from which it came 
intry—more than a hun- 

strong—lived in the 


ind the pea: 
dred million 
repressive atmosphere of illiteracy and 
primitive poverty. Some thought 
for these reasons, that only a dicta- 
torial regime could successfully main- 
tain the revolution while others felt 


that in a period of revolution and civil 


i the only choice wi - between 
terroristic communist dictatorship 


and a terroristic counter-revolutionary 


€ R 


dictatorship. While they held those 
views, many Socialists hoped that when 
Russia would cease to feel threatened 
from abroad, she would develop along 


lemocratic lines. 


TRUE, ther« was no unanimity 
among the Social Democrats regarding 
these expectations. From the start, the 
venerable thinker of German Marxism, 
Karl Kautsky. held that the con 


quest by force of an agrarian country 
to create a proletarian govern 
nent, could only lead to more fore: 


etain that power. On the other 


hand, Otto Bauer, the theoretician of 
Austrian Socialism, despite his critical 
attitude toward the Bolshevik dictato 


hip, was more sanguine. He thought 
Russia would be forced by the pressure 
of the masses to move -toward some 
forms of democratic self-government 
as soon as the need for dictatorship 
the defensive weapon against foreign 
menace, and the tool of economic re 
construction—diminished. 

Between those who held these views 
and those Socialist parties which fol- 
lowed Kautsky’s analysis, (e.g., the 
majority wing of the German Social 





KARL KAUTSKY 


Democrats and the Socialist parties of 
Sweden, Poland, Hungary, Finland and 
the Baltic States) however, there were 
few differences of opinion about Rus- 
sia’s historical achievement. They re- 
garded Soviet Russia as the first coun- 
try to succeed in substituting common 
ownership for the private ownership 
of the means of production; the first to 
substitute a planned economy for eco- 
nomic anarchy; and the first to shatter 
the barriers of wealth and prejudice to 
the abstaining of higher education. 


The attitude of the Socialist Inter- 
national toward the threat of war 
against the Soviet Union followed 
logically from these beliefs. Like the 
democrats of the eighteenth century 
who declared their solidarity with revo- 
lutionary France, despite the Jacobin 
terror, the Social Democrats of all 
countries declared their solidarity with 
revolutionary Russia, despite the Red 
terror. The resolutions of all inter- 
national Socialist conventions declared 
the intention of all Socialists to resist 
the military intervention of capitalist 
countries against Soviet Russia. As late 
as the winter of 1939, the British So- 
cialists protested against plans of the 
then Conservative British government 
to assist Finland militarily in her de- 
fense against Russia, although they 
considered Russia’s move an act of 
aggression. 

The Atlantic Pact vote by the Social 
Democratic parties of Western Europ: 


finally repudiates this old stand 


in 


THE NEED FOR THE PACT arose 


from the military weakness of Western 
Europe—a serious threat to peace. Such 


a weakness, like a_ partial vacuum, 
would tempt the Russians to move, o1 
allow their internal force to rise. Only 
after the equilibrium of military 
strength is restored can there be a 
basis for an understanding with Russia 
When the British Labor Government 
failed in its continued endeavor to 
reach an understanding with Russia, it 
reluctantly accepted the idea of secur- 
ing peace by force of arms. The At- 
lantic Pact resulted from this failure 








“Force Breeds Force’ 


However, by consenting to the pact 
the Socialist parties of Western Europe 
have shown that, if and when war 
comes, they will no longer proclaim 
their solidarity, as they once did, with 
Russia, but will fight against her as an 
ally of the U.S. 

Before the Czech putsch, many So- 
cialists, particularly in England, had 
resigned themselves to the establish- 
ment of communist dictatorships in 
Eastern Europe. These states had been 
dominated by Fascist or crypto-Fascist 
governments before the war. It seemed 
understandable that the Soviet Union 
would want to bring these border 
states within its sphere of influence 
3ut Moscow was not satisfied with 
friendly governments around it. It had 
to turn the sovereign states of Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Estonia, even faraway 
Albania, into satellite states, colonies 
or provinces. The three Baltic coun- 
tries were directly incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. In the other coun- 
tries, governments were actually ap- 
pointed by Moscow. Their policies— 
foreign, military, domestic, economik 
and educational—are decreed by the 
Russian government. 

2 * 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA, unlike Hunga- 
ry, Rumania, or even Poland, is not’a 
“backward country,” but a highly de 
veloped industrial nation with an old 
splendid civilization and deeply-rooted 
democratic traditions. Czechoslovak 
did not endanger Russian _ security 
There had never existed a feeling o 
hostility against Russia among th 
Czechs; on the contrary, Czech nation- 
alists have looked at Russia _ witl 
brotherly fondness since the Prague 
Pan-Slavic Convention of 1848. More- 
over, the fate of the reborn Czecho- 
slovak republic was tied indissolubly 
to that of Russia. Following the -ex- 
pulsion of three million Germans fron 
its borders :in 1945, Czechoslovakia 
could only feel secure from-a new 
German danger as an ally of Russia. 

Czechoslovakia achieved her social 
revolution by democratic methods. In 
full freedom—freedom of the press, of 
assembly and of political organizations 
—the people of Czechoslovakia voted 
into power after World War II a coali- 
tion of parties advocating social revolu- 
tion; this coalition actually carried out 
its program. Czechoslovakia was al- 
ready a Socialist republic before the 
Communist putsch of February 1948 
banking. mining. steel production and 
all industrial units employing more 
than 200 workers had become state 
property: the large rural estates had 
been divided among land-poor peasants; 
all economic life had come under state 
planning; and higher education had 
been made accessible to the children o! 
workers and peasants. This Socialist 
regime was not endangered from with- 
in, for the majority of the people ap- 
proved of it. Socialists, Communists 
and Czech National Socialists—sincere 
democratically-minded intellectuals and 
middle classes — formed the coalition 
Following the rural property reform it 
gained a following among the farmers 

The Czechoslovak Republic, how: 
ever, remained a sovereign state. Not- 
withstanding its close friendship with 
Soviet Russia it reserved the freedon 
to decide its future on the basis of its 
own judgment. When Czechoslovakia 
for example, was invited to join the 
Marshall Plan, her government decided 
—with the agreement of the Commu- 
nists in the coalition —to accept. But 
Moscow rejected the Marshall Plan 
and forced Prague to repudiate its own 
decision. The Communist putsch fol- 
lowed. Czechoslovakia today. is, like 
the Soviet Ukraine, a Russian province 

What Czechoslovakia’s fate would 
have been if she had sought to defend 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Deaths of Last ‘Old Bolsheviks’ 


Leave Chervenkov Boss in Bulgaria 


By PYRRHUS J. RUCHES 


ULGARIA today is Stalin’s Bal- 
kan pivot, the base of Soviet 
intrigues for the conquest of the 

Near East. Stalin’s success could bring 
the Bulgarian Communist army— 
alongside the Soviet army— to the 
gates of Salonika, or even Istanbul. 
But the man who gave his life to make 
this possible will never see it. At 1:45 

in the afternoon of January 23, 1950, 
Vasil Kolarov—the last of four men 

who half century ago dreamed of com- 
munizing the Balkans—was dead. 

Imprisoned and exiled time and 
again, Kolarov had spent fifty-three of 
his seventy two years in the service of 
world communism. With his passing, 
the last link with Bulgaria’s “Old Bol- 
sheviks” snapped. 

In 1903, Dimiter Blagoyev and his 
young lieutenants, Kolarov, Dimitrov 
and Kirkov, broke away from the right 
wing Bulgarian Social Democrats and 
founded the Tesnyaki or “narrow- 
heads,” after the example of V. I. 
Lenin in Russia. Thus, the Tesnyaki 
became the first non-Russian Bolshevik 
party. 

Blagoyev, the founder of Rabochee, 
the first Marxist newspaper in the 
Russian capital and a graduate of St. 
Petersburg University, was a close 
friend of the youthful Lenin. Deported 
by the Tsar’s police to Constantinople, 
he organized the first socialist party in 
Bulgaria in 1890. To this party in 1897 
came twenty-year-old Vasil Kolarov, 
then a student of law and Marxist 
theory. Subsequently, Kolarov went 
abroad to study in France and Switzer- 
jJand, settling upon his return in 1900 
at Philippopolis. 

The Tesnyaki grew slowly, for the 
“broad-heads” or moderate socialists, 
Jed by such leaders as Khrustov 
Pastouhov, had much more support 
among Bulgaria’s tiny working class. 
Two years after the split, Kolarov be- 
came a member of the narrow-heads’ 
Central Committee. His first notable 
pohtical victory came in 1913 with his 
election to Bulgaria’s Sobrania or par- 
jiament. In and out of Sofia’s prisons, 
he managed to hold onto this seat 
until 1923. 

. : . 

THE FOLLOWING DECADE was 
Kolarov’s busiest. It was filled with 
trips abroad as delegate to interna- 
tional socialist conferences at Stuttgart 
in 1907 and Copenhagen in 1910, to the 
Congresses of the old Second Interna- 
tional and the Balkan Socialist Con- 
ferences before World War I. With 
Bulgaria’s entrance into the war—op- 
posed from the first by Lenin’s Bulgarian - 
comrades—the Tesnyaki permanently 
abandoned the Second International. 

No party stood in greater readiness 
-.n 1919 than the Tesnyaki to join in 
he proclamation of the Third Inter- 
national. Kolarov, as Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Tesnyaki rushed off to the 
Communist conferences at Zimmerwald 
and Stockholm to sign the opening 
nanifesto. The Communist party of 
Bulgaria was born and a new era 
began. Kolarov’s aide on this mo- 
mentous occasion was a self-educated 
worker from Radomir—Georgi Dimi- 
“rov. 

The early postwar years witnessed 
the growth of Bulgaria’s Communist 
party from 3,000 members during the 
war, to 20,000 in 1919 and 40,000 in 
1922. 

Bulgaria was then a moderate dic- 
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tatorship under Alexander Stamboli- 
isky and the Agrarian party. After 
coming to power in 1919, Stamboliisky 
had dissolved Parliament in February 
1920, and ruled with the support of 
his peasant following. Communist suc- 
cesses convinced party leaders that 
seizure of power and proclamation of 
a Bulgarian Soviet Republic would be 
possible in a_ short time. Attacks 
against the government by the Com- 
munists, who characterized Stamboli- 
isky as “The Bulgarian Mussolini,” 
became more. frequent. Dimitrov 
boasted that “It is in Bulgaria alone 
that all the attempts of the bourgeoisie 
to establish the white terror have been 
without avail.... There is no doubt 
whatever that... the attacks of armed 
bourgeois bands in Bulgaria, will 
shortly be overcome by the revolution- 
ary trade union movement.” The Com- 
munists and their followers were be- 
ing rallied for a putsch. But, when the 
“white terror” actually materialized, 
overthrew Stamboliisky, and set up an 
ultra-reactionary régime, the Commu- 
nists proclaimed their neutrality, sat 
back and did nothing! Why? 


* * * 


THE PEASANTRY, forming more 
than four-fifths of Bulgaria’s popula- 
tion, were antagonistic to communism. 
Kolarov and Dimitrov, therefore, need- 
ing firm allies elsewhere, had sought 
an alliance with the IMRO, or 
Macedonian Coimitadji, the Balkan 
murder society which wanted to 
detach Bulgaria’s, Yugoslavia’s and 
Greece’s Macedonian provinces and 
unite them into an independent coun- 
try under IMRO leadership. Stamboli- 
isky seeking friendly relations with 
Greece and Yugoslavia, had to dceree 
the IMRO’s suppression—an act which 
cost him his life. Meanwhile, the reac- 
tionary National Democratic Alliance 
competed with the Communist party 
for IMRO backing. 

The Communists proposed an alli- 
ance between themselves and IMRO, 
according to which they would get a 
Soviet Bulgaria and IMRO an auton- 
omous Macedonia. CP leader Blagoyev 
was himself an unredeemed Macedon- 
ian separatist born near Kastorio in 
Greek Macedonia, and the Communists 
could count on many supporters with- 
in IMRO’s armed bands. Accordingly, 
the leader of the IMRO’s rightist 
majority, Todor Alexandrov, signed a 
secret IMRO-Communist pact, and the 
party laid its putsch plans. But when 
the Natienal Democraite Alliance chief- 
tain, Dr. Alexander Tsankov, offered 
a higher price, IMRO suddenly re- 
pudiated its agreement with the Com- 
munists. Action by the latter was thus 
paralyzed and the “white terror” was, 
in fact, unleashed. 

On June 9, 1923, Tsankov’s reaction- 
aries, Alexandrov’s IMRO faction, and 
a group of ultra-rightist army olficers 
overthrew Stamboliisky and took him 
for a one-way ride. Six days later, 
the Communist Central Committee 
declared that “the Communist party... 
(is) not in this conflict... (because) it 
is a struggle for power... between two 
wings of the capitalist class.” The party 
had thrown in the towel and offered 
its collective head to Tsankov. 

Moscow was in a dither. Kolarov, 
who had just reached Russia, was 
called on the carpet by Zinoviev. On 
June 23, the Comintern Executive re- 
pudiated the Bulgarian party’s defeat- 
ist manifesto and ordered it to go 
“forward into the battle against the 
white coup d’etat.... Those who held 
the mistaken belief that the struggle. . . 
was between two bourgeois cliques to 
which the working class could afford 
to be neutral, can now see the best 


proof of their error by the bloody per- 
secution of the labor organizations.” 
Kolarov was ordered to return secretly 
to Bulgaria to prepare an immediate 
uprising against Tsankov. 


KOLAROV FOUND the Bulgarian 
party almost completely demoralized. 
Only in Plevna was it capable of 
resistance. Before even the Plevna sec- 
tion could be rallied, Tsankov’s troops 
entered the city and arrested the six 
local leaders. Four of them got life im- 
prisonment. The party was outlawed 
on December 12 and Central Commit- 
tee member Khristov Kabakchev was 
thrown into prison. Kolarov”§ and 
Dimitrov went into hiding with a price 
on their heads, 

Disguised and hastily provided with 
false identification papers, the two co- 
conspirators were smuggled across the 
Yugoslav border and dispatched io 
Vienna, where they hid in the Soviet 
Embassy pending entrance into Russia. 

There, another Comintern tongue- 
lashing awaited them. Zinoviev bluntly 
asserted in Imprecorr (Comintern 
press organ), on October 18, 1923: “The 
Central Committee of the Bulgaman 
Communist party did not grasp the 
call of the hour and proved incompe- 
tent for the rapid regrouping of forces 
which would have enabled it to joia 
hands with the peasants against the 
Whites. ...”” Subsequently, Kolarov, et 
the Fifth Comintern World Congress 
on June 23, 1924, publicly recanted his 
errors. 

Kolarov was to regret another blun- 
der. In spite of what had already hap- 
pened, Kolarov persuaded the Balkan 
Communist Federation to adopt a pro- 
IMRO-position in its report of May 1, 
1924, in which the Federation repeated 
a Bulgarian CP pledge that all efforts 
at another Macedonian minority ex- 
change would be resisted by the Com- 
munists. Kolarov still counted on the 
left wing of IMRO led by Aleko Pasha, 

Four months later Pasha called an 
emergency IMRO conference at Gorno 
Djumaya to consider renewed Com- 
munist Comitadji collaboration. The 
discussions ended in rioting between 
followers of Aleko Pasha and Todo 
Alexandrov in which those leaders 
were killed. Pasha’s followers there- 
upon fled to Vienna, where they set 
up a rival IMRO led by Dimita 
Viahov (now Tito’s Deputy Minister). 
Once more, Kolarov had bet on the 
wrong horse and lost. 

On a Sunday morning in June 1925, 
while the heads of the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment were attending services in 
Sofia Cathedral, a bomb placed beneath 
the building exploded, but caused no 
injuries. The bomb plot was traced to 
two ex-CP members, Yekov’ and 
Minkov, who had long been repudiated 
by the party for their extremism. That, 
however, did not deter the Bulgarian 
Okhrana (secret police) from using the 
incident to crush the last vestiges of 
Bulgarian Communism. It was to re- 
main prostrate for twenty years. 


KHOLAROV SPENT the following 
years in Russia. He settled in Moscow 
in 1928, receiving the position of Di- 
rector of the International (Commu- 
nist) Agrarian Institute. Blagoyev’s 
death in 1924 had made Kolarov the 
acknowledged leader of the Bulgarian 
Communist party. Both he and Dimit- 
rov atoned for their disgrace by at- 
taching themselves to Joseph Stalin, 
who was then exterminating party 
opposition, 

Dimitrov, more energetic and less 
intelllectual than Kolarov, his senor, 
was especially favored by Stalin, who 
made him Comintern Secretary-Gen- 


eral after the Reichstag Trials. Kolarov 
then yielded to his leadership of the 
Bulgarian CP. This, however, may 
have been nominal for, contrary to 
what one might expect, there were no 
visible signs of jealousy between the 
two at any time. 


* 


STALIN DECLARED WAR on Bul- 
garia and invaded it in 1944. On the 
heels of the conquering army, Dimitroy 
and Kolarov returned to the land 
which had hunted, jailed and exiled 
them twenty-one years before. A year 
later, the Red Flag flew from the Black 
Sea to the Adriatic. Stalin was master 
of the Balkans and Dimitrov & Co. 
were his Bulgarian satraps. 

In their moment of triumph, the 
Bulgarian leaders began to taste their 
bitterest defeat. Dimitrov, now Pre- 
mier, and Kolarov, Vice Primier, found 
that Stalin wanted more than ideoclog- 
ical obedience and discipline. He de- 
manded the pound of flesh which was 
his tribute from a conquered enemy 
nation. 

In spite of their distaste for the 
formerly unknown Croatian ex-laborer 
Tito, and his absurd posturing, Dimit- 
rov and Kolarov attempted to cultivate 
good relations with Yugoslavia. For a 
union of Bulgaria and Yugoslavix 
might give Dimitrov and Kolarov 
greater independence from Moscow, 

a desire shared also by Tito. Only a 
few months before the Tito-Comin- 
form struggle became public, Dimitrov 
put his proposal to Moscow only to be 
turned down by an enraged Stalin. 
The familiar Communist pater peccavi 
did not avail Dimitrov for, on April 14 
1949, the Bulgarian Government an- 
nounced that he had gone to the 
Soviet Union “for medical treatment’ 
and that Kolaroyv was acting a 


Premier, 


REMARKABLE EVENTS followc« 
Dimitrov’s departure for Russia. 
Traicho Kostov, First Deputy Pr: 
mier and a follower of Dimitrov ant 
Kolarov was removed from his post 
by the man who was then actual—anc 
Was soon to become also titular—rulei 
of Bulgaria, Vulko Chervenkov. Kostoy 
was charged with Titoism. Tito him- 
self, simmering over the failure ot 
Dimitrov and Kolarov to join. hin 
openly in his anti-Cominform revolt 
somewhat erratically took it out oi 
Kostov by accusing him of fascist anc 
Tsarist sympathies at the very moment 
he way being tried as a Titoist! 
Kolarov became a virtual prisone) 
Rumors sprang up abroad concern- 
ing the connection between these 
events and Dimitrov’s Russian journey, 
and the Bulgarian legation in Wash- 
ington issued a clumsy denial which 
virtually aflirmed those rumors: It 


was, said the legation, “strange as well 
; regrettable that a State Department 
pokesman should suggest that Bul- 


garia’s recent purges might have had 
something to do with Dimitrov’s de 
parture for Russia.” 


Stalin’s “comrade and beloved 
brother,” Georgi Dimitrov, died in 
Soviet sanatorium twenty mile from 


the Kremlin 

Kostov wa hot. 

Kolarov died. 

Chervenkov became premic 

The funeral cortege of Vasil Petrov 
Kolarov was an impressive thing. The 
Sofia streets through which it siewly 
passed were crowded with inhabitant 


It was escorted by a fine turnout 
police and military troops. Filterine 


through the crowds were many stal- 
vart plainclothesmen. Kolaro Was 
playing his last act before a packed 
house, 
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Heard on the Left 


TANDARD OIL has been doing a dirty job on American seamen 
which may lead to an international boycott of its ships by pro- 
democritic seamen. To avoid payment of excess profits taxes and 

union wages, Standard Oil has been transferring shipping to Pana- 
manian registry—millions of tons. Result: American seamen are on the 
beach. International Transport Federation (ITF) affiliates in London 
will decide soon if this kind of union-busting is going to be permitted. 


The Moscow radio has begun to attack John L. Lewis as anti- 
Neaoro and a “traitor of the U. S. miners.” 


Victor Riesel’s new offices are at 295 Madison Ave., eighth floor, 
two doors away from the office of Lee Pressman. 


J. H. Oldenbroek, new general secretary of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, and Omer Becu, acting general secre- 
tary of the ITF, will visit the U. S. end of March for a number of 
highly important conferences. 


Only a last-minute phone call from an important U. S. Senator 
stopped President Truman from conferring with the highly left-wing 
Physicians Forum on health insurance. The White House meeting had 
been all arranged and it was only accidental that it leaked out. Who- 
ever was responsible for almost taqging the fight for health insurance 
with a Communist smear ought to have his political savvy examined. 


Lester Grant, the brilliant science reporter of the New York 
Herald Tribune, at the age of 38 has quit to start a pre-medical course 
in the hope of becoming a doctor and researching in cancer. His series 
on schizophrenia has had HT executives biting their finger-nails over 
whether or not to print. With l’affaire Fuchs in the news, somebody 
ought to tell the HT, such a series would be exciting reading- 


Nicolas Nabokov, the composer-writer, is working on a new all- 
evening ballet with George Balanchine on the Don Quixote theme. 
A Nabokov concert will be heard Sunday, March 12, over WNYC with 
Soulima Stravinsky playing Mr. N’s piano sonata. 


Oscar Ewing. Federal Security Administrator, will get the Hill- 
man award March II for his services to the nation. Interesting specu- 
lation: Ewing is 2 N.Y. Democratic gubernatorial candidate. Louis Hol- 
lander, State CIO president and Amalgamated Clothing Workers ex- 
ecutive, has something to do with the Hillman award. Now where does 
this leave FDR Jr.? 


The ads on the film, Stromboh, which have been causing eyebrows 
to mount both in and out of the movie industry, were personally pre- 
pared by Howard Hughes, whose RKO owns and distributes the. prod- 
uct. Objections were raised in particular to this line: “Bergman under 
the inspired direction of Rossellini.” But RKO execs were forbidden 
to change a single word. 


Since November, the number of passengers carried by airlines has 
fallen off considerably. Too many accidents. 

Big coming legal squeeze play of the Chinese Communists will 
be to get their mitts on Chinese Nationalist funds in this country. 
Leftwinger Robert Kenny, California lawyer, will be chief brain in 
this maneuver. 


What World-Telegram reporter named Fred Woltman is having 
trouble understanding the inner workings of the orgone box? 


William McFetridge. building service employes head who was 
recently made an AFL vice president, and a registered Republican, 
bought three tables to the Democrats’ Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner. 


Lucy Robins Lang’s Tomorrow Is Beautiful (MacMillan) has been 
published in a Japanese-language edition in Tokyo. 


John Service (l’affaire Amerasia) is no longer listed in the Con- 
gressional Directory. Why? 


Is Tiger’s Eye going out of business? 
Moe Iushewitz, N. Y. City CIO Council chieftain, lunched recently 
with Carmine De Sapio, Tammany Hall leader. Why? 
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To Nowhere and 


New Book by Weingast I 


By FERDINAND LUNDBERG 


HE WRITINGS for forty years 

of Walter Lippmann, syndi- 

cated columnist, are given 
sharp, cool and intensive analysis 
by David E. Weingast, a Columbia 
Ph.D. now lecturing on _ politics 
at Rutgers University, in a quiet 
little volume titled Walter Lipp- 
mann: A Study in Personal Jour- 
nalism (Rutgers University Press, 
155 pp., $3.00). The net result, 
achieved mainly by letting the sub- 
ject’s own words tell the story, is 
to cloud perceptibly the lustre of 
one often hailed as an intellectual 
ornament to American journalism. 

Weingast demonstrates convinc- 
ingly that Lippmann operates ac- 
cording to a mechanical formula, 
which is perhaps unconscious. The 
formula is this: to expound in 
longer writings the philosophy of 
an advanced social reformism bor- 
dering on Fabianism, flavored lat- 
terly with religious overtones, in 
the course of which exposition 
many accurate and delicately per- 
ceptive judgments are made about 
social problems and proposals are 
advanced for dealing with them; 
then, when in the turn of events 
specific measures are drawn, some 
along Lippmann lines, to cope with 
defects Lippmann has perhaps more 
eloquently than anyone else des- 
cribed, he analyzes these measures 
in perfectionist terms and, Hamlet- 
wise, finds himself regretfully com- 
pelled to oppose them sharply as 
unwise, inexpedient, poorly drawn, 
unworkable, unadministrable and 
fraught with various nameless dan- 
gers to the public welfare. The 
general philosophy attracts the hu- 
mane, soberly thoughtful and lib- 
eral-minded into his readership; the 
perfectionist rejection of each and 
every specific reform — plus Lipp- 
mann’s willingness at times to 
function as an out-and-out propa- 
gandist — keeps the short-term re- 
alists of Wall Street on his side. 
The annual reward for this per- 
formance, Weingast indicates, is a 
minimum of $54,000, with the prob- 
ability hinted that the “take” may 
run higher. Weingast passes on, 
too, the report that Lippmann is 
keenly investment-minded. 

The book contains valuable and 
laboriously constructed tabulations 
of Lippmann’s observations about 
Roosevelt, the New Deal as a whole 
and about the principal New Deal 
measures; but makes little refer- 
ence to the sheer fantasies Lipp- 
mann has composed about Russia, 
Germany and world affairs in gen- 
eral. On the New Deal as a whole 
70 per cent of Lippmann’s remarks 
were hostile, 9 per cent friendly and 
20 per cent non-committal. As to 
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Roosevelt, Lippmann’s remarks 
were 51 per cent hostile in the 
New Deal period, 11 per cent 
friendly and 39 per cent non- 
committal. TVA Lippmann favored 
most completely, being for it 37.5 
per cent, against it 12.5 per cent 
and on the fence 50 per cent. His 
hostile observations about other 
key legislation ran as follows: Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, 100 per 
cent; Wages and Hours legislation, 
94 per cent; NRA, 84 per cent; the 
first AAA, 63 per cent and Social 
Security 30 per cent hostile, 25 per 
cent friendly. 


ALL OF WHICH is strange not 
because Lippmann in earlier writ- 
ings had himself advocated many 
of the most liberal (or radical, if 
you wish) proposals that found their 
way into New Deal legislation. A 
man may in sober Jater-life alter 
his views and not be held answer- 
able for the enthusiasms and per- 
haps indiscretions of youth and 
inexperience, as Weingast fairly 
admits. But puzzling to Weingast 
and to any rational observer, Lipp- 
mann in 1937 published The Good 
Society and in it laid out a pro- 
gram of reforms in few respects 
different from those of the New 
Deal he had specifically rejected. 
And several years later when The 
Good Society was republished Lipp- 
mann said it still represented in 
substance his outlook. In his li- 
brary, then, Lippmann is a resolute 
New Dealer or even a Fabian; but 
when the chips are down in the 
public forum he is overcome by 
nameless dread and becomes as 
strong a defender of the unreformed 
status quo as a Hearst, McCormick, 
or Brisbane. And a good deal more 
effective because he has been able 
to convince so many people that he 
stands for the Right Things. 

The major count brought against 
the New Deal in The Good Society 
is that it was “collectivist” and 
closely resembled communism and 
fascism, which Weingast considers 
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“extravagant and ill-conceived even 
if innocent.” Piling confusion on 
confusion, Lippmann on_ several 
later occasions held that the New 
Deal was veritably in the American 
tradition, which commits him to 
believing (on paper at least) that 
something resembling communism 
and fascism is in the American tra- 
dition. 


ALTHOUGH LIPPMANN does 
not go in for as much predicting 
as do other columnists when he 
does he is usually fantastically 
wrong, as Weingast shows in a 
survey of a great number of cases. 
Lippmann is so often grossly wrong 
in making predictions as to imply 
that he has no insight whatever 
into political and economic pro- 
cesses and human _ psychology, 
writes merely as an omnivorous 
reader of widely assorted books 
and is completely subjective in his 
judgments, a prisoner of his own 
wishfulness. 

This conclusion is supported by 
the fact, indicated but not empha- 
sized by Weingast, that all of 
Lippmann’s predictions are along 
the line of the simplest sort of 
wishful thinking. Thus, not liking 
the possibility that communism and 
fascism might become world prob- 
lems, in 1929 he predicted they 
wouldn’t for the comforting reason 
that one can’t—or can one? ~ 
yperate an intricate industrial econ- 
omy from a central point. Not lik- 

Roosevelt, in 1932 he solemnly 
predicted he couldn’t win as he had 
no important qualifications for the 
Presidency and the people were 
well aware (how did Lippmann 
know?) that he was completely 
hollow. Again in 1932 he predicted 
that if the country went off the 
sold standard disaster would fol- 
low; but no sooner had the gold 
standard been abandoned than he 


foresaw great betterment. NRA he 
predicted was “almost certain to 
mark a permanent and basic change 
in industrial control” and it was up 
to the public to adjust itself to the 
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reality of this “new industrial 
order”; but when he finally decided 
against NRA he saw it as presaging 
collectivism contrary to American 
tradition. In 1935 he said recovery 
had been achieved and prosperity 
was just ahead, and in 1936 he an- 
nounced that the time had come to 
begin regulating “the coming 
boom.” In June, 1936, he an- 
nounced that the New Deal was 
“dead” and that the Democrats by 
continuing on their course faced 
certain disaster at the polls. Late 
in 1939 he flatly predicted that 
Roosevelt would renounce a third 
term. Throughout the years he had 
predicted that most of the New 
Deal legislation would fail as un- 
workable. And in 1948, undaunted, 
he was out in front predicting the 
defeat of Truman because he sup- 
ported the New Deal, although 
after the election he advanced the 
profound observation that Truman 
had won because he had identified 
himself successfully with the New 
Deal. 

At intervales since 1913 Lipp- 
mann has advanced a_ favorite 
thesis that big business men are 
not really interested in making 
money but are primarily interested 
in responsibly discharging indus- 
trial trusteeships for the public 
welfare — or are just about to em- 
bark on such a saintly course. 
Having established this thesis as 
a fixed and cardinal point of view, 
Lippmann has nevertheless in the 
heat of polemics forgotten the 
otherworldly notion so far as to 
thunder that if the government 
wants general economic well-being 
it must encourage capitalists, large 
and small, to invest for profit. “They 
will not do it to earn a Blue Eagle,” 
Lippmann asserted. “They will not 
do it for patriotism’s sake or as an 
act of public service. They will do 
it because they see a chance to make 
money. This is the capitalist sys- 
tem. This is the way it works.” 
Neither Marx nor Lenin ever made 
the point with more extravagant 
hyper-realism. But where now 
Lippmann’s public trustees? 
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WEINGAST TIES TOGETHER 
his collection of hard data with a 
purely sociological interpretation 
that by implication at least makes 
Lippmann out as, in effect, Machia- 
vellian. At every crucial point, des- 
pite his philosophy, Weingast con- 
cludes, Lippmann has been the ra- 
tionalizer and apologist for big 
wealth, for the unimaginative in- 
dustrial plutocracy. Although he 
has spoken out on occasion against 
the Republican Old Guard and Big 
Business it has always been twit- 
tingly, with light slaps on the wrist, 
says Weingast. His most telling 
eloquence has been directtd against 
New Dealers, Fair Dealers and any 
and all effective reformers. And 
Lippmann’s personal associations, 


Weingast records, all run heavily 
to Big Business personalities, with 
practically none among labor or 
farm leaders or members of rank- 
and-file groups of any description. 

Lippmann, however, favors reg- 
ulation’ of Big Business, but not by 
government commissions or agen- 
cies on the ground that that way 
lies centralism, loss of liberties for 
all, eventual slavery and human 
disaster. He 
through invocation of the common 
law in specific court actions, with 
the initiative carried by those who 
felt themselves injured. As history 
has shown, such procedure is tan- 
tamount to no regulation at all and 
anarchic freedom for corporations. 
For even if the plaintiff by some 
miracle suceeds in overcoming 
several teams of all-star corpora- 


favors regulation 


tion lawyers and an often corpora- 
tion-minded judge, the issue is 
narrowly limited and the decision 
does not apply to other violations 
by the same Gargantuan defendant 
nor to the same or other violations 
by some 200 other corporations re- 
sponsible for more than 80 per cent 
of industrial production. The up- 
shot of this method — which was 
substantially that of the Old Deal 
is regulation in principle but no 
regulation in practice, with the 
morals of the jungle prevailing 
from coast to coast. And that an- 
archic freedom for big wealth is 
what Lippmann fundamentally 
stands for he showed by his opposi- 
tion, flat and outspoken, to all the 
New Deal reforms bearing on the 
financial markets of the Old Deal. 
There are ample materials scat- 
tered through this book for a psy- 
chological interpretation of Lipp- 
mann which would show that, far 
from being a Machiavellian, he is 
actually an honest man whose 
troubles are chiefly emotional. To 
put it plainly, he is an extremely 
confused person, even within the 


terms of his philosophy and before 
the question ever arises of imple- 


menting that philosophy by posi- 
tive action. This is shown most 
saliently by the conflicting uses he 
naively makes of the same criteria. 
As an example, he argues against 
the utility of majority decisions by 
holding rather obviously that a 
mere majority does not guarantee 
correctness; having firmly commit- 
ted himself to this truism he then 
defends the principle of majority 
rule when 5 to 4 decisions of the 
Supreme Court are called into 
question and it is proposed that 
something be done about them. He 
never challenges majority decisions 
of company directors or stockhold- 
ers, although it should be evident 
that they are no more inherently 
correct than those in a general elec- 
tion. Again, having earlier favored 
something he termed “free collec- 
tivism,” his thought around 1936 
turned against all collectivism. But, 
with this tenet nailed to the mast, 
he continues to look with favor on 
tht biggest and most effective col- 
lectivistic force in American so- 
ciety: Big Business. How account 
for such inconsistency ? 

It must not be thought that Wein- 
gast has written a hostile expose. 
For apart from the specific analysis 
of the writings he always leans 
back — sometimes so far as to trip 
over his own analysis—to pay 
Lippmann every compliment he 
can. Thus Weingast describes him 
as personally engaging, courteous, 
charming, gentlemanly and serious; 
above personal bickering and mor- 
ally high-principled; and restrained, 
judicious, reasonable and extremely 
scholarly in his writing. As to this 
one can only say that if continually 
making demonstrably false judg- 
ments is judicious, if flying in the 
face of elementary logic is reason- 
able and if applying subjective con- 
clusions to external facts is schol- 
arly, then Lippmann is indeed ju- 
dicious, reasonable and scholarly. 
On Weingast’s own sifting of the 
record I just don’t see it. 
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Some Enchanted Pravda 


The Literary Gazette (November 30, 1949) has been aiming its 
arrows at Broadway. South Pacific is attacked as a degenerate bour- 
geois production in which “a nude lady and gentleman grimace in 
front of overfed businessmen,” and in which the “plantation owner” 
is, in good capitalist fashion, applauded by all critics. Bobby Clark, 
poor fellow, is compelled to fall on the floor a hundred times a night 
—but the critics don’t care, so long as he reads his indecent mono- 
logues. Also singled out for attack are Kiss Me, Kate and Where’s 
Charley. The result of this theatrical prostitution, the article aims 
to show. is the fact that “the spectators more and more frequently 
boycoti the box offices of the theatrical brothels of Broadway. Amer- 
icans are beginning to realize the genuine significance of these Broad- 


Ever try to buy tickets to South Pacific, comrade? 
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Search for a Language 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS. By Vivienne Koch. New Directions. $2.00. 
PATERSON, BOOKS 1 and 2. By William Carlos Williams. New. Direc- 


tions. £1.50. 


PATERSON, BOOK 3. By William Carlos Williams. New Directions. $3.00. 
Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


ILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS is an American poet who has gone 
so far in his search for a genuine American language, that he has 
come out, so to speak, on the other side — positively human; simple, 
in the most difficult way: the swing and stand of the American “thing” 
caught, as immediately and as truly as he can get it, in a fresh vision. This 


is why readers are puzzled by Williams: 
he has worked through complication to 
things, and this unrehearsed response, 
breaking through the poet’s educated 
accretions, and our own, must come 
as a shock. 

Perhaps it is this unique poetic ac- 
complishment that has fashioned Miss 
Koch’s book on Williams. For her book, 
immensely valuable as an exceptionally 
knowing guide to this most important 
poet’s forty vears of work, is not so 
much a “study,” with all the labor of 
meticulous analysis and judgment that 
that would entail, as it is an exposition, 
a prose paraphrase that succinctly deals 
with the themes and actions of the 
poems and prose—a kind of running 
gloss that trots alongside holding a 
handy light. Perhaps this kind of book 
is What is necessary now, when most of 
us have to be convinced that Williams 
is writing about “something.” 

In her treatment of Williams’ prose, 
Miss Koch leaves little to be desired 
Her discussion of the play, A Dream oj 
Love, is positively brilliant—ther« 
where the gloss is most at home. But 
her exposition of what Williams is say- 
ing in the poems produces a critical 
monotony, and we would like to get in- 
ide the poem, feel the structure with 
yur hands, find out how he does it, and 
place it somewhere in the stream of 
modern work—evaluate the discoveries 
n form, in syllable and line, in texture 
ind feeling that have made Williams 
perhaps our most significant modern 
American poet. Can these discoveries 
be assimilated into the tradition—as 
Yvor Winter seems to think, in Prin: 
tivism and Decadence, where he in- 
vents a system of scansion tor them 
(though scansion, is not, now, a test for 
the value of Williams’ 

Miss Koch does not deal with these 
matters—-her book, apparently was not 


work)? 


intended to—but her book does pet 
form the great service of rubbing the 
noses of the literate in Williams’ 
words, words that are beautifully plan 
ned to “fall any way at all—that they 
may hit love aslant . 


PATERSON, a long poem in fow 
books, is a final test and irrefutable 
proof, I believe, of Dr. Williams’ poetic 
For four decades he has been stub 
bornly digging in to his Jersey (the 
world) landscape and emerging with 
hard spare poems of the objects all 
around us, poems which in their purity 
seer to hang on the page with the 
validity of a fully realized picture on 
the wall-—-the placement of words and 
lines, as the placement of objects and 
‘lors in a_ painting, conveying in 
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rhythm and form what we know about 
these objects and ourselves, when our 
minds are not cluttered with literary 
‘ideas” and conventional associations. 
And under and on the surface of these 
poems are Williams’ “ideas” (‘‘no ideas 
but in things”). Writing of the projected 
Book 4 of Paterson, Williams says: 
“Book 4 will show the perverse 
confusions that come of a failure to 
untangle the language and make it 
our own as both man and woman are 
carried helplessly toward the sea (of 
blood) which, by their failure of 
speech, awaits them. The poet alone 
in this world holds the key to their 
final rescue.” 

New Directions is to be congratulated 
for making Books 1 and 2 of Paterson 
available in their inexpensive New 
Classic Series. (If poets do hold the 
key to our final rescue, it certainly is 


not wise to publish them in expensive 
limited editions.) On rereading the first 
two books of this poem and then read- 
ing, twice, the newly-published Book 3, 
it seems to me that Williams’ large de- 
sign, the struggle to achieve a “redeem- 
ing language” that “might have pre- 
vented the death of Paterson” (the 
world and the poet, to each other), is 
the most powerful statement of the 
modern predicament that I have read. 
Books 1 and 2, dealing with Divorce! 
“Divorce is/the sign of knowledge in 
our time,divorce! divorce!” and the 
various institutions and failures that 
block us: “Blocked (make a song of 
that: concretely)’—and all in the work- 
ing-class milieu of Paterson and the 
park above it—are succeeded by Book 
3, The Library. Here Faitoute, the Pa- 
terson-poet-doctor protagonist, immured 
in his library, among the “stale” books, 
invokes the “Beautiful thing: a dark 
flame,” the thing that informs his 
language: a vision of a woman, on her 
back, apparently ill, but really “touched 
by the fire/and unable.” Later we learn 
that the fire (part 2 of this Book is a 
Fire Sermon) is also the “Beautiful 
thing,” or rather its principal, and cen- 
tral, like the fire at the earth’s core, and 
must maul all things and glaze them 
to a renewed perfection (if we could 
only see it!) like “a bottle mauled,/by 


A Major British Novelist 


THE HORSE’S MOUTH. By Joyce Cary. Harper & Bros. 311 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by RICHARD McLAUGHLIN 


HE THIRD VOLUME in a trilogy about the manners and morals of the 
English lower middle-class, The Horse’s Mouth continues the rambling 


idventures and roisterings of 


the irrepressible Gulley Jimson and 


that voluptuous “man-eater”, Sara Monday, right up to their deaths. They 
had become two battered old ships tossed by the rough seas of trouble but, 


as Gulley Jimson gleefully observed, 
there was still a spark in their old 
huiks. Sara may have passed through 
the lives of many men, husbands and 
lodgers, but none had left their mark 
on her like Gulley. Nor, for that matter, 
of all the massive limbed, wide-hipped, 
amazon women who captured his fancy, 
and who in turn were captured on his 
canvas, had any of them fired the imag- 
ination of Gulley Jimson, the artist, 
more than the same Sara Monday. It 
was only natural that people should 
come from all over to the Tate Gallery 
in London, mainly to look at his famous 
painting of Sara in her bath. They 
didn’t make women like his Sara any- 
mroe. She may have cheated, nagged 
him, even tried to rob him of his most 
valuable canvases, but there was some- 
thing about the gusto, the sensual joy, 
with which she, too, gripped life that 
made Gulley believe, at times, that to- 
gether they could lick “that old dirty 
dog, the world.” Perhaps Gulley Jim- 
son’s whole tragedy and comedy rolled 
into one, more than Sara’s, was that he 
was always trying to bite the world 
back. 

Still, Joyce Cary’s reproduction, not 
only of this delightfully bawdy, jestful 
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pair, but all their cronies and usual de- 
relicts, crack-pots, deadbeats that con- 
gregate where misfortune, poverty and 
defiance of authority prevail (in this in- 
stance, Greenbank, a run down London 
district along the Thames in 1939) owes 
most of its persuasive power to the fact 
that he deals here with a segment of 
life where anarchy breeds. And Gulley 
Jimson is the prime anarchist in nearly 
every artist. He despises the law and 
the “blackcoated men” who uphold it. 
“They frighten me. They’re not nor- 
mal. You never know what they’ll do 


next. They’re always fit for rape and r 


murder, and why not, because they 
don’t look upon you as human. You’re 
a Lost Soul, or a Bad Husband, or a 
Modern Artist, or a Good Citizen, of a 
Suspicious Character, or an Income Tax 
Payer. They don’t live in the world we 
know, composed of individual creatures, 
fields and moons and trees and stars 
and cats and flowers and women and 
saucepans and bicycles and men; 
they’re phantoms, spectres . And they 
wander screaming and gnashing their 
teeth, that is, murmuring to themselves 
and uttering faint sighs, in a spectrous 
world of abstractions, gibbering and 
melting into each other like.a lot of 
political systems and religious creeds.” 
* * * 

FANCYING HIMSELF a sort of mo- 
dern day William Blake, and often re- 
ferring to himself as ‘“Randypole Billy,” 





the flames, beily-bent with laughter.” 


And then the whole of this book, 


beautifully linked with the themes of 


Books 1 and 2, seems to bring it all to a 
precipitate, and a knowledge of the 
“redeeming language” breaks out in a 
lyric song to the poor beat-up whore, 
with a busted nose, flat on her back, 
“touched by the fire,” in the basement, 
lying by the laundry tubs. Until we 
have a kind of spell around us, as we 
read the poem, a certainty of the right- 
ness of Dr. Williams’ vision by the 
laundry tubs—we can taste it on our 
tongue and feel it on our face (to Dr. 
Williams, the poet is, or should be, at 
least as sensitive, and invents, as “the 
dogs and trees,conspire to invent/a 
world...” 

For Dr. Williams “full praise in 
this/half cold half season” for some of 
the most tender and gracious love 
poetry to adorn our time: it is astound- 
ing to see it rise in the third book of 
Paterson—Beautiful thing! 


Sing me a song to make death toler- 
able, a song 

of a man and a woman; the riddle of 

a man 

and a woman. 

What language could allay our thirsts. 

what winds lift us, what floods bear us 
past defeats 

but song but deathless song? 


and paraphrasing Blake’s poems, Gul- 
ley Jimson cuts an absurdly comic 
figure in conventional eyes. We meet 
him the day he has been released from 
jail for having uttered menaces over 
the telephone at a former rich art 
patron named Hickson, for whom Gul- 
ley secretly has a soft spot, just as he 
has for all millionaires who have only 
their cash in a cold world. Gulley has 
his “works of imagination” to keep him 
warm. At sixty-seven, he has no re- 
grets. He would do it all over gain, 
break Sara’s nose, threaten Hickson, 
steal paint pots, abuse the hospitality of 
some well-intentioned art lovers, if it 
stood between him and his epic paint- 
ings. Besides how could a man let “old 
Mother Necessity” do him in when he 
has the sky, the trees, the great broad- 
side of a woman’s thigh, the splendid, 
unexpected curve of a shoulder or arm, 
in other words, the universe for his 
canvas? In fact, everything Gulley Jim- 
son sees, in this self-told narrative, is 
wonderfully exaggerated, colored and 
shaped to the artist’s eve 

“I was walking on the Thames. Half- 
past morning on an autumn day. Sun in 
a mist. Like an orange in a fried fish 
shop. All bright below. Low tide, dusty 
water and a crooked bar of straw, 
chicken boxes, dirt and oil from mud to 
mud. Like a viper swimming in skim 
milk. The old serpent, symbol of nature 
and love...” 

It is not every day that we can ex- 
pect to find life portrayed in the raw, 
ard such a big slice of it. Alongside of 
those other British writers popular here 
now, Henry Green and Ivy Compton- 
Burnett, who are at best excellent nov- 
elists’ novelists, Joyce Cary is writing 
on a major scale. His work deserves, in- 
deed demands, the very biggest audience. 
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Freedom in a Vacuum , 


PRIMER OF INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM. Edited by Howard Mumford 
Jones. Harvard University Press. 191 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by FELIX WITTMER 


OWARD MUMFORD JONES, Professor of English at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has collected fifteen (mostly literary) selections of the 

‘ last three and a half centuries, to acquaint the reader with problems 

of intellectual freedom. Eight of the documents refer to events prior to 
World War I; seven of them deal with cases of the last three decades. All 


of them belong to Anglo-Saxon civil- 
ization; no French, German, Italian or 
Dutch source is included. There is no 
explanation for this apparent limita- 
tion of the material. The uninitiated— 
and I take it that primers are primar- 
ily edited for them— are thus induced 
to believe that intellectual freedom 
iconeerns exclusively’ British and 
American rather than, at least, western 
civilization. 

The editor has offered us some world 
famous and inspiring excerpts from 
Francis Beacon, John Milton, Thomas 
Jefferson, and John Stuart Mill. No one 
would want to quibble with these; but 
they are not especially useful in this 
setting because the editor has avoided 
any historical, social or political analy- 
sis. Consequently, they are not in- 
tegrated, they hang in the air, and 
prove mighty little concerning the 
problem of dealing with Communists, 
today. 


» ot ak 


THE BOOK IS particularly weak in 
its random choice of a few legal opin- 
ions by Zechariah Chaffee, Jr; Olive: 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., and Wilbur J 
Bender. If it was the intention of the 
editor to clarify the legal aspects of 
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free speech for Communism, reference 
to the Smith Act, the Voorhis Act, the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act, the 
Alien Control Law, and the Espionage 
Act of 1917, as amended in 1940, should 
have been a minimum requirement, 
even in a= primer. Representative 
Kenneth B. Keating’s statement on the 
Communist control bill, of May 18, 
1948, or that of Representative Wint 
Smith, on the same subject, of the fol- 
lowing day, though by no means in- 
contestable, are more pertinent than 
any of the jurisdictional passages of 
this anthology. 

The three opinions of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr. happen to be statements of 
dissent. While they reveal a noble and 
courageous mind, they are very vul- 
nerable, on the whole, and in par- 
ticular from a legal point of view. It 
would be fun, and not very difficult. 
to use several of Chaffee’s passages to 
question the rather obvious plea of the 
editor’s introduction. 

John Stuart Mill, in the very selec- 
tion of the editor, could teach him a 
number of things, as when he states, 
“The dictum that truth always tri- 
umphs over persecution is one of thos 
pleasant falsehoods which men repeat 
after one another till they pass into 
commonplaces, but which all experi- 
ence refutes.” If anyone, aftér reading 
this hasty and disorganized anthology 
imagines that John Stuart Mill, de- 


LANGUAGE IN THOUGHT AND ACTION. By S. I. Hayakawa, in con- 


sultation with Basil H. Pillard. 


307 pp. $2.75. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


Reviewed by ALBERT HOFSTADTER 
ONSIDERING THE BARRAGE of words that the plain man under- 
goes every day of his life, as well as the more or less feeble counter- 
barrage he himself has to conduct. said plain man is sorely in need 


of instruction in principles and 


techniques. Mr. Hayakawa tries to 


come to the rescue in this book. He tries to help the plain man deal 
with the words that fly at him and that he lets fly so as to be their 


master rather than their slave. His theme is how men use words and 


how words use men, 

On the whole the author’s claim for 
the therapeutic benefit of semantics 
(defined as the study of human inter 
action through the mechanisms of lin 
guistic communication) is more mode: 
ate than it was in his previous book o1 
than one finds expressed by ardent 
Korzybskians. People’s difficulties in 
effecting, interpreting and evaluatin2z 
linguistic communications are only on 
of the sources of personal and social 
problems; and even the application of 
semantics to social problems demand 
a knowledge of fields other than seman 
tics. Mr. Hayakawa thus conceives of 
semantics not as a panacea but rathe1 
as a usable instrument in overcoming 
the confusions of contemporary life; 
and he maintains his conviction that 
misunderstandings, abuses and lack of 
conscious control of language consti- 
tute a formidable obstacle to individual 
and social well-being. 

It is hardly possible and it would 
hardly be fair to discuss Language in 
Thought and Action as a treatise in 
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semantics, that is as a serious attempt 
to study the nature of symbolic com 
munication, its function in the dy 
namics of personality development and 
social integration, and in general its 
role in the determination of human be 
havior. The book is not meant as such 
Its self-appointed task is that of “trans 
lating what is already known in se 
mantics into usable terms.” And even 
in relation to this task it does not at 
tempt what one might think of as a 
theoretically integrated job. It is aimed 
at a mass public and is written at the 
appropriate level; its consistency is 
somewhat close to meringue, and it 
tastes sweet. But I would not want to 
be misunderstood. It is a book I would 
recommend for what it has, rather than 
one I would advise against for what it 
hasn't. 


x 


WHAT IT BAS is seventeen enter 
taining chapters on elementary prin- 
ciples, suggestions, confusions and 
cautions with regard to some of the 
uses of language. The author has a 
highly-developed journalistic flair foi 
rendering simple insights into the 
workings of language palpable. He also 
provides loads of “Applications” (which 
are what would be called “Exercises” 


fender of liberty, would necessarily 
have defended the right of Communist 
agents or dupes to undermine our way, 
he is sorely misled. 

There is a certain amount of loose 
talk in the contemporary selections of 
the editor, and evidently much lack of 
acquaintance with the fraudulent and 
criminal operations of Stalinist-trained 
professional revolutionists, in his intro- 
duction. For instance, the stand of 
James Rhyne Killian, President of 
Massachussetis Institute of Technology, 
for “unqualified freedom of thought 
and investigation” (in defense of Dirk 
Jan Struik) may appeal to romantic 
souls but is somewhat out of tcuch 
with the dread reality of our time. 

xs = a 

THE EDITOR might well have given 
some consideration to the wholesome- 
ness of refraining from laying our plat- 


forms wide open to the invading ex-, 


pert grave-diggers of liberty. He might 
have pointed out how many degrees 
of attitude there exist between vol- 
untary boycott of Communists or 
official Comimunist-fronters, and per- 
secution. He just has not put his teeth 
into the matter. One of the most ob- 
jectionable features of his primer con- 
sists in its superficial one-sidedness 
Even though the Maryland Supreme 
Court decided against Frank B. Ober 
the editor displays partiality by merely 
printing parts of Grenville Clark’s 
public letter; he should have given 
Ober some space to present his side of 
the story. 

As long as our government sees n 
emergency in Moscow’s global on 
slaught on the last citadel of liberty 
and continues to call a conspiracy 
“party,” it is, of course, legally correct 
for a Gerhart Eisler to speak on Ha 
vard’s campus, while already contem 
plating the illegal act of jumping bail 


How Words Use Men 


in an ordinary textbook) chosen and 
created in a spirit of up-to-dateness 
that clearly seems intended to make 
them a pleasure to work at. You are 
thus enabled to enjoy learning both by 
precept and example that, for instance, 
words are not things, words never say 
all about anything, no word ever has 
exactly the same meaning twice (e. g 
cow,, namely Bessie, is not cow:, name- 
ly Daisy, and indeed Bessie:n.s. is not 
the same as Bessieo.), and a number 
of other principles having to do with 
such matters as the influence of bias on 
thought, the differences between inten- 

ional and extensional thinking, the 
differences between language used t 
nform us and language used to affect 
us, the directive use of language in 

cial control, the affective use of 
language in art, the function and use 
of abstraction, the dangers of a two- 
valued orientation and in general and 
ummarizing all, the fallacy of inten- 
sional (i. e. wordy) orientation and the 
need for a multi-valued and exten- 
sional (i. e. factual) orientation in 
thought and language. 

What the book has not is a creative, 
productive approach to the problem of 
clarifying and organizing our thinking 
Mr. Hayakawa suggests that we all be- 
come more flexible in our views of the 
possibilities in any situation (multi- 
valued orientation) and that we try to 
replace the habit of guiding ourselves 
by words alone (intensional orienta- 
tion) by the habit of guiding ourselves 
by facts (extensional orientation). This 
is very laudable advice. But, unfortu- 
nately, Language in Thought and Ac- 
tion is somewhat short on positive pre- 
cepts and examples along the line of 
creative, productive thinking of 
multi-valued and extensional sort. 


THIS IS A SERIOUS lack, and for a 


Whether some voluntary self-discipline 
on the part of Harvard’s leaders might 
not have been a greater service to our 
tradition than permitting him to be let 
loose on an overcrowded audience of 
young people—that is another ques- 
tion. 

In this outspokenly materialistic age, 
in which the irrationalism of absolutist 
rationalism seems to triumph, too 
many honorable men have failed to 
recognize that Communist disregard of 
individual dignity is as dangerous to 
the mind as is opium to the body. Yet, 
what is civilization without a healthy 
mind? 

All excess leads to ruin. The very 
common sense inherent in democracy 
(which is the middle way, the way cf 
give and take) should guide us to 
“qualify” whatever we _ undertake 
Would it be proper to let maniacs 
speak in public, or degenerates, or 
criminals? Would there be any sens 
in exposing ourselves to those who ad- 
vocate obscenities, drug orgies, o1 
murder? Why is defense of Moscow 
less absurd, considering that it means 
defending the genocide of Katyn, the 
criminality of the scores of Mindszenty 
trials, and the slavery of the Siberian 
camps? 

The future historian may well record 
that the impractical naiveté of a num- 
ber of Harvard liberals has contributed 
sadly to the confusion of the human 
mind, in the darkest hours of our his 
tory. As to this primer by an associate 
of F. O. Matthiesen (the old-timer wh: 
has battled for Browder and Bridges) 
and of Harlow Shapley (who fights 
with Fadeyev and Robeson for the 
calm of* Stalinist peace), it proves one 
point only. It makes us once mor 
realize that starry-eyed profs, en- 
amored with liberty, are quite capabk 
of killing it 


good reason. Mistakes in thinking and 
using language can't be demanded 
simply by concentrating on them. The 
way to correct them is to provide a 
positive way of dealing with the situ- 
ation. In the penultimate chapter there 
is a short section on the scientific atti- 
tude, which recognizes its importance 
as productive. Now scientists don’t be- 
come scientific by learning how to 
avoid intensional and two-valued think- 
ing. They learn the latter as by-pro- 
ducts of learning how to think effec- 
tively in their domain. For every error 
there is a corresponding truth (to put 
it crudely); and to eliminate the error 
is still to leave a vacuum which, if not 
filled by the truth, will be filled by 
another error. If I am to stop thinking 
of people in terms of simple contraries 
like Jews and Aryans, pro-Soviet and 
fascist, and the like, in what way am [I 
to start thinking about them? 

{ will not say anything in detail here 
about what seem to me to be lapses 
on Mr. Hayakawa’s part, such as his 
peculiar notion of abstraction in virtue 
of which the word “Bessie” is more 
abstract than the cow it names and the 
word “cow” is more abstract than the 
word “Bessie,” or his dependence upon 
the Aristotelian idea (shades of the 
non-Aristotelians!) that abstractive 
generalization consists in retaining the 
common elements and ignoring the dif- 
ferences, or his amazing non-sequitur 
in supposing that reliance on two- 
valued logic leads to what he calls two- 
valued orientation (so that if you rely 
on the logic you learned in college you 
tend to be a bigot or worse—in this, I 
fear, he has forgotten that “two-valued” 
means different things in different con 
texts). Books, like men, should be 
praised for their virtues and commiser- 
ated with for their defects 
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‘Objectivity’ and the USSR 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION. By Samuel N. Harper 
and Ronald Thompson. Van Nostrand. 369 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by GEORGE S. COUNTS 


HIS BOOK IS A REVISION of a book of the same title written by 
grate N. Harper and published in December, 1937. In its first edi- 

tion it was reprinted seven times and was widely regarded in colleges 
and universities as the standard work on Soviet government. 


Professor Harper was an American 
pioneer in the study of Russia. While 
still in his early twenties he decided 
to devote his life as a scholar to under- 
standing that strange civilization reach- 
ing from the Baltic Sea to the Bering 
Straits. He visited Russia many times 
both before and after the Revolution 
and taught Russian language and in- 
stitutions at the University of Chicago 
from 1905 to the time of his death in 
1943 

The revision was undertaken and 
‘arried to completion entirely by the 


junior author, a former student of Pro 
fessor Harper. And the revision is very 
ubstantial. The number of chapter 
has been increased from twelve t 


fifteen, every section has been worked 
rvver, the account has been brought 
flown to 1948, an annotated bibliog- 
aphy of 250 titles has been added, and 
the text has been enlarged by fiftv pe: 


cent. 
The attitudes of the authors toward 
the Soviet Union since the Revolution 


reflect a common American experience 
Professor Harper, with his commitment 
to liberal values, was at first outraged 
by the Bolsheviks and did everything 
in his power to expose the dangers in- 
herent in their doctrines and methods. 
3ut as the years passed and he re- 
newed his visits to Russia, he found 
himself becoming more friendly. 
Professor Thompson, on the other 
1and, like many others of his genera- 
tion, was attracted by the promises of 
the revolution and began his career as 
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a student of Soviet affairs with a 
feeling of good will and optimism. He 
states in his preface, however, that in 
the process of revising the book he 
found himself becoming more and 
more critical. It seems quite likely that 
if the senior author had lived on into 
the postwar hears, he. would have had 
a similar experience. Also it seems 
quite likely to the present reviewet 
that the reaction of the junior autho: 
has by no means run its course. 


The two editions differ fundamentally 
in the over-all conception of the Soviet 
system. Professor Harper tended to 
accept for the most part the view of 
the Webbs that the Soviets were de- 
veloping a “multiform democracy” with 
power distributed over the Party, the 
government, the planning organs, the 
trade unions, and the cooperatives. 
Professor Thompson has_ professedly 
endeavored to abandon this conception 
throughout and to put in its stead the 
idea of the “Soviet leviathan” with all 
phases of society coordinated and di- 
rected by the Party. A careful reading 
of the book, however, shows that he 
has not succeeded fully in achieving 
this transformation. 
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THE CENTRAL WEAKNESS of the 
study is to be found at this point. The 
junior author, while recognizing that 
the party enjoys a monopoly of po- 
litical power and is at the same time 
monolithic in its organization, still 
speaks of “mass participation” as pos 
sessing a signicant measure of validity. 
He seems to attribute such qualities 
even to the da da elections. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, “participation” 
that does not involve the sharing of 
power is utterly spurious. Many who 
could see that the ja ja elections of 
Hitler were pure counterfeit, seem to 
be blinded by the synthetic effulgence 
of Stalin. Despotism is the correct 


word to apply to both of these totali- 
tarian systems. 

The author, like many others, finds 
an apology for Soviet practice in the 
doctrine that the Russian people are 
incapable of self-government and must 
pass through a long period of tutelage 
under the direction of the all-wise 
members of the Politburo and the Cen- 
tral Committee. One is reminded here 
of Dostoevsky’s contention that civil 
liberty would be established in Russia 
“on an integral scale, more complete 
than anywhere else in the world.” He 
saw this sublime achievement resting 
“not upon a written sheet of paper, but 
upon the children’s affection of the 
people for the Tsar, as their father.” 
Then he proceeds to say that ‘children 


will not betray their father, and, beings 


children, they will lovingly accept 
from him any correction of their 
errors.” If we change one word in this 
quotation, if we change “Tsar” to 
“Stalin,” we have the controlling princi- 
ple of the Soviet political order. Any 
work on Soviet government should 
make this entirely clear. 
he volume is seholarly in method. 
It is comprehensive and thorough. It 
reveals a vast amount. of erudition. 
The authors have canvassed the litera- 
ture in both English and Russian rele- 
vant to their subject. They have also 
striven for objectivity, as every scholar 
should. They have sought to guard 
against irrational bias and distortion of 
the facts. All of this is admirable. 
* * * 

THE ACHIEVEMENT OF “objectiv- 
ity,” however, is not easy. Nor is it to 
be gained by any simple formula. The 
difficulty is clearly revealed in the 
treatment of the labor camps. In his 
estimate of the population of these 
institutions in 1945 the junior author 
rejects the conclusions of both ex- 
tremes and accepts those of the “cauti- 
ous neutrals.”’ By this method he ar- 
rives at a “total figure of about six 
million” persons, of whom two and 
one-half million are German and Japa- 
nese prisoners of war and one million 
“members of the five minor Soviet 
nationalities transplanted to the east 
during World War II.” By revoking 
the citizenship of the latter and placing 
them in exile rather than in the camps, 
for which no authority is given, he 
reduces the population of the camps to 
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approximately two and one-half million 
“actual Soviet citizens.” He also as- 
sumes incorrectly that the Poles sent 
to the camps following the invasion of 
the Red Army in the autumn of 1939 
were all liberated under the provisions 
of the Stalin-Sikorsky agreement. 


Scholarly objectivity obviously does 
not mean the acceptance of the average 
or median of a series of estimates as 
correct. It is the duty of a scholar to 
appraise a study in terms of its thor- 
oughness and competence, not in terms 
of the consensus of opinion of any 
group. One really good study is worth 


‘any number of poor ones. In this ad- 


mittedly difficult matter of the labor 
camps Forced Labor in Soviet Russia 
by Dallin and Nicolaevsky is clearly of 
more value than all the other studies 
put together. The frontier of knowl- 
edge is always on some frontier, and 
not at a point equidistant from all 
sides. 

This suggests a final feature of the 
book—the bibliography. Here is a valu- 
able addition to the first edition. Yet 
Professor Thompson seems to have 
been governed here too by the idea 
that truth lies in a careful balancing 
of friendly against hostile books. Thus 
he seems to think the fact meritorious 
that of the two-hundred and fifty titles 
“some 10% are official Soviet produc- 
tions, 20% are otherwise classifiable as 
‘pro-Soviet,’ 20% are classifiable as 
‘anti-Soviet,’ and the remaining 50% 
are. either ‘neutral,’ ‘objective,’.- or 
reasonable facsimilies thereof.” As a 
matter of fact, whether a study is “pro- 
Soviet” or “anti-Soviet” in its con- 
clusions is entirely irrelevant to 
scholarship. The important thing is its 
quality in terms of truth. 


x: * m 


IN EACH CASE the book or the 
author is briefly characterized. This is 
of course helpful to the reader, pro- 
vided the notations are relevant and 
illuminating. Unfortunately in not a 
few instances they are calculated to 
turn the reader against the book by 
meaningless or ad hominem references. 
Thus the study by Dallin and Nicola- 
evsky is disposed of by the words: 
“Two Mensheviks press their charges 
against the labor camp system.” Dark 
Side of the Moon is called “very de- 
pressing.” Bullitt’s The Great Globe 
Itself is “an alarmist account of Soviet 
plans for world conquest.” Eastman’s 
Artists in Uniform is an “unfavorable 
account of the impact of “bureaucracy” 
on literature. Chamberlin’s Russic’s 
Iron Age is “the ‘new socialist offensive’ 
(1929-34) as seen by a disillusioned 
journalist.” Perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary notation of all is the author’s 
characterization of David Shub’s Lenin 
as “scholarly though one-sided muck- 
raking by a Menshevik opponent.” It 
is clear that no book could be “scholar- 
ly” and “muckraking” at the same 
time. Muckraking is the antithesis of 
scholarship, since by definition it in- 
volves the making of “sweeping and 
unjust charges.”” No one who has read 
Mr. Shub’s book could truthfully apply 
such a term to it. For some reason 
difficult to ascertain, Professor Thomp- 
son excludes from his bibliography the 
two most profound and best informed 
books written by American corre- 
spondents— The Russian Enigma by 
William Henry Chamberlin and The 
Great Challenge by Louis Fischer. At 
the same time he includes Soviet Power 
by Hewlett Johnson—a work of sheer 
fantasy! 

The Government of the Soviet Union 
is a good and useful book, but it is not 
the definite study that is so badly 
needed in America today. Let us hope 
that Professor Thompson will achieve 
this goal in the next edition. 
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does 
erage 
iH re In the past twenty-five years, you have watched THE NEW LEADER grow from a brash young journalistic upstart into the great 
thor- institution of national and international importance it is today. 
lerms 
any 
gi You saw us foretell the present world struggle, and rallied to our side as we assumed a position of leadership in defending the 
labor bastions of truth and freedom wherever they were threatened. The forces of totalitarianism learned to fear and hate THE NEW LEADER 
‘ussid 
‘ly of for they knew it was their mortal enemy. 
udies 
10Wl1- ; 
| < Today, the battle rages fiercer than ever. But, sad to relate, we may not be able to carry on, The vigorous voice of THE NEW 
1a 
LEADER is in jeopardy from still another enemy. 

f the 
valu- 

Yet * s ~ * 
bate In this, the twenty-sixth year of our life, THE NEW LEADER must either undergo 
idea 

° . o * 
te a major operation—or perish. 
Thus 
rious 
titles 
yduc- Experts in the publishing field whom we have consulted tell us we cannot function under present conditions without courting 
le as 
as disaster. 

50% 
Fal 
As a We have never been self-sustaining. We have existed only by the generous support of our loyal readers. However, even as 
ae these words are being written, the high costs of production are slowly but surely strangling us—cutting off the vital breath of life. 
i be We cannot go on this way. 
, The experts say there is only one alternative in this dark hour—which may enable THE NEW LEADER not only to survive, but 

the =| 
is is o come through the crisis stronger than ever. 

pro- 

and 
"4 " They point to the great vacuum which exists in the magazine publishing field. Other weekly magazines have all but abandoned 

to 
© by their traditional position of independence. This has resulted in a growing need for a fighting magazine to raliy the forces of liberalism. 
ee, THE NEW LEADER is eminently well-qualified to fill- this need by its experience over the last quarter-century. 
yrds: 
irges 
Dark * e 

ies They have therefore advised us to convert to a magazine. 
‘lobe 
viet 
orig The advantages of a change-over from newspaper to maga- Only a healthy NEW LEADER can do the colossal job cut 
able ge y ; J 
acy” zine are all too obvious. New strength will be added by tapping out for it. 
wah a whole new reader-market—news-stand circulation will increase— 
yned our format will be more dramatic—our total impact will be greater. We ask you to help.us by sending in your contribution now. 
rdi- No matter what the amount, large or small, your support will help 
10r’s : ‘ 
vane: This transition from a state of subsistence to one of self- the survival of THE NEW LEADER. 
or sustenance — that is, from tabloid to magazine—cannot be accom- Rush » 
4 t ° ° u ] » Cas i odiz 4 
lar- plished without your help. sh your check, cash or money order to us immediately, and 
ame start THE NEW LEADER on the road to new health, and new glory. 
s of 
S : en . ‘d in th 

ha Knowing how you have come to our aid in the past, we feel Our future starts ioday! 
and sure that you will see us through this — perhaps our final —crisis, 
"ec 1 a . . 
oe too. For THE NEW LEADER is your paper, and time and time 
ason again you have expressed your sense of loyalty and proprietorship THE NEW LEADER 
nate 

a with great humanity. We know you will not permit the voice of Paes apg og 
med THE NEW LEADER to be choked off in the midst of this grim 
, th battle to retain the dignity of man—to save our civilization. Gentlemen: 
ar I want to join "OPERATION SURVIVAL.” Enclosed you will 

' In a nutshell, this is what must be done if we are to save : e 
wer pe find my contribution of $ * 
reer | THE NEW LEADER: 

NAME 
pie @ A change-over must be made from tabloid to magazine format. ADDRESS 
idly ; 
oes @ An all-out attempt must be launched to attain self-sufficiency. CITY STATE 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
siew. This is your department — let’s hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please try to limit your letters to 300 words or less. 








Says Walt Whitman Did 


Interpret Our Democracy 


From CLARENCE K. STREIT 


AMES RORTY. in his review of Louis Untermeyer’s Poetry and Prose 
of Walt Whitman in your issue of Jan. 28, asserts, “Prophet and in- 
terpreter of democracy Whitman was not; was not equipped to be.” 
He seems to reason that no one can ever be what he was not equipped 
(by the critic’s standards) to be. He goes on to imply that because a man 
lived a lonely life, played little part in the democratic process of his time 


and was never read by the democratic 
masses he addressed, it follows that he 
was not a prophet and interpreter of 
democracy. He proceeds without a 
flicker of doubt to attribute “that 
extraordinary explosion of genius,” 
as he terms the 1855 edition of Leaves 
of Grass, entirely to “the intolerable 
psychological conflict” within the poet. 
It was merely because of “sexual in- 
version,” Mr. Rorty concludes, that 
“Whitman was forced to project a vast 
dream-America, to mate in spirit with 
‘ma femme,” democracy.” 

I suggest that Mr. Rorty, and Mr. 
Mark Van Doren whom he calls to his 
support, and all your readers may find 
it enlightening to read the 17th chapter 
of the First Book of Volume II of 
de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America 
For in that chapter, entitled “Of Some 
Sources of Poetry Among Democratic 
Nations,” and published in 1840—when 
Whitman was only 21 and quite un- 
known the great Frenchman pre- 
dicted by sheer reasoning power that 


American democracy would produce 


the kind of poetry that it actually pro- 


duced 15 yea later when Leaves of 
Grass appeared. I quote a few of 
ny lines I would like to cite 
I i persuaded that in the end de 
liverts the 1 gination from 
ill that is external to man and fix 


Democratic nation 


for a while with 


on man alone. 
may amuse themselves 
considering the productions of nature, 
but they are excited in reality only by 
a survey of themselves. Here, and here 
alone, the true sources of poetry among 
uch nations are to be found... 

“IT readily admit that the Americans 
have no poets; I cannot allow that they 
have no poetic ideas. In Europe peopl 
talk a great deal of the wilds of Amer- 
ica, put the Americans themselves never 
think about them. ... Their eyes are 
fixed upon another sight: the American 
people views its own march across these 
wilds, draining swamps, turning the 
course of rivers, peopling soltitudes and 
subduing nature. This magnificient 
image of themselves does not meet the 
gaze of the Americans at intervals only: 
it may be said to haunt every one of 
them in his least as well as in his most 
important actions and to be always 
flitting before his mind. 

“Nothing conceivable is so petty, so 
insipid, so crowded with paltry in 
terests in one word, so anti-poetic — 
as the life of a man in the United States. 
But among the thoughts which it sug- 
gests, there is always one that is full 
of poetry, and this is the hidden nerve 
which gives vigor to the whole frame. .. . 

“It may: be foreseen in like manner 
that poets living in democratic times 
will prefer the delineation of passions 
and ideas to that of persons and achieve- 
ments. . . . The daily actions of men 
in democracies are repugnant to con- 
ceptions of the ideal. ... This forces the 
poet constantly to search below the 
external surface . in order to read 
the inner soul... . I need not traverse 
earth and sky to discover a wondrous 
object woven of contrasts, of infinite 
greatness and littleness, of intense 
gloom and amazing brightness, capable 
at once of exciting pity, admiration, 
terror, contempt. I have only to look 
at myself. ... 

‘Among a demecratic people 
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the poet will not attempt to people the 
universe with supernatural beings. ... 
All these resources fail him; but Man 
remains, and the poet needs no more. 
The destinies of mankind, man himself 
taken aloof from his country and his 
age and standing in the presence of 
Nature and of God, with his passions, 
his doubts, his rare prosperities and 
inconceivable wretchedness, will be- 
come the chief, if not the sole, theme 
of poetry among these nations. . eT 

Fifteen years later Whitman wrote 
in the Preface to Leaves of Grass: “The 
Americans of all nations at any time 
upon the earth have probably the fullest 
poetical nature. The United States 
themselves are essentially the greatest 
poem.” Twenty-five years later, in 1865 





came his “Pioneers! O Pioneers!” and 
in 1867, “One’s-self I sing, a simple 
separate person, Yet utter the word 
Democratic. . In 1874 Tufts Com- 
mencement heard his “Song of the 
Universal.” 

Four years after Leaves of Grass first 
ippeared, de Tocqueville died, April 16, 
1859. Is there any evidence that he 
ever read it? I know of none. Nor do 

recall any allusion by Whitman to 
le Tocqueville. Is there any? I have 
never made a thorough search for evi- 
lence that either had read the other. 
found such 


If any of your readers has 
evidence I would be very interested 


n it. 


A Reply 
From JAMES RORTY 
Ma. STREIT’S citation of De Tocque- 


ville is interesting and impressive—as 
indeed would be almost any citation of 
that author. What it chiefly suggests 
to me is that Whitman probably did 
read de Tocqueville and used that 
source without acknowledgement, just 
as he seems to have used George Sand’s 
fictional character as the model for his 
pose as a free and easy democratic 
“rough.” 

De Toqueville’s idealizations are as 
flagrant as Whitman’s. Consider: “As 
all the citizens who compose a demo- 
cratic community are nearly equal and 
alike.” ... That was scarcely the nature 
and quality of the American community 
in either de Tocqueville’s time or Whit- 
man’s. 

The point I attempted to make in 
my review was that Whitman was 
primarily a literary person, whose life 
and work were both heavily condi- 
tioned by his special emotional and 
physical nature. Whitman found no 
model in the life of his time for the 
‘democracy” he invoked in his poetry; 
nor did the subsequent evolution of the 
American social process imitate Whit- 
man’s art. 

I do not want to seem polemic or 
contentious. I should like to see Mr. 
Streit expand and develop his contribu- 
tion. Much in Whitman’s life and work 
still puzzles me. If Mr. Streit can 
establish a vital connection between 
Whitman and the democratic process, 
I shall be happy to learn from him. 





Socialists and Western Defense 


(Continued from Page Six) 
her independence can be seen from 
the experience of “Yugoslavia. In her 
political organization, her economic 
structure and her ideology, Yugoslavia 
is entirely a communist state. If Tito’s 
regime were to be overthrown by a 
Stalinist uprising, nothing would basi- 
cally change. But the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment mistakenly considered itself 
the government of a sovereign state 
rather than an agency or satrapy of 
Moscow: it regarded itself, erroneously, 
as Russia’s peer and partner. This mis- 
understanding was soon corrected. 
Since the Yugoslav government re- 
sisted Moscow — which it was bound 
by duty to obey; since it so gravely 
misunderstood the Stalinist theory of 
the sovereignty of Communist states, 
since it refused to integrate Yugoslavia 
into the Russian empire, its is now 
treated by Russia and her satellites as 
a “Fascist” enemy power. Against her 
an economic blockade is being main- 
tained; Yugoslavia is threatened even 
with invasion and war. 
« BS 

THOSE EXPERIENCES convinced 
the great majority of Western European 
Socialists that an alliance with capi- 
talist America was a lesser evil than 
Europe’s submission to Russia. Intel- 
lectual freedom, political liberty and 
personal security under the law are the 
heritage of Western Europe. They had 
never existed for the peasants of Rus- 
sia, Rumania or Hungary; it was not 
the Communist revolution which made 
them lose these rights. To the workers 
and peasants of Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many and Switzerland, however, as 
well as to the workers of the European 
West, these are tangible experiences 
and are intrinsic to the Socialist ideal. 
While the alliance with capitalist 
America might possibly slacken Eu- 
ope’s progress on the road to So- 
cialism, it is at least no threat to their 
} lepe ndence. 
’ still hides 


nating catch-word of 


The Stalinist regime tod 
behind the fasci 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
and it conjures the spirit of Karl Marx 
who first formulated this phrase. But 
Marx himself explained his meaning, 
without leaving room for 
pretations. The “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” which he posed against the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, was for 
him exemplified by the Paris Com- 
mune of the year 1871. It was founded 
on the democratic basis of universal 
suffrage and general elections, a mul- 
tiple-party system, the principle of 
majority rule, the right to recall dele- 
gates and to elect new ones — rights 
which the French workers lacked. 
“Nothing could be more alien to the 
spirit of the Commune than the sub- 
stitution of universal suffrage by a 
hierarchical investiture,” Marx wrote in 
his Civil War in France. And nothing 
could be more alien to Marx’s spirit 
than a social order which does not 
tolerate intellectual freedom, and which 
ignores the working people’s demo- 
cratic rights. 

If the Communist claim that man- 
kind can arrive at Socialism only by 
passing through a Soviet-type “dicta- 
torship of the proletariat” were con- 
rect, Marx’s whole structure of thought 


misinter- 


would collapse. For the Russian ex- 
perience indicates that this “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” must develop 
into a “hierarchical investiture.” 
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EUROPEAN SOCIALISTS have al+ 
ways wished for a Europe united in 
a federation of free and equal Socialist 
states, led by the nations with the most 
highly developed civilization and econ- 
omy. This image of the Socialist revo- 
lution differs essentially from the Com- 
munist image of a European revolution. 
The latter aims at subjugating the 
peoples of Europe to the dictatorial 
power of one nation. 

The inevitable outcome of this de- 
velopment is the Atlantic Pact. Per- 
haps a stalemate between Russia, the 
respecter of power, and Western Eu- 
rope, will be possible when the West 
overcomes its military weakness 

The Socialists of Western Europe 
have no other choice but to resist Rus- 
sian expansion. They used the weapons 
of intellectual debate as long as it was 
possible to use them; they use the 
weapon of Socialist achievements, as 
long as freedom of Socialist activity is 
not in danger. They will use the 
weapon of force if and when they are 
menaced by armed aggression. 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 

National Executive Committee met 
in New York City last Saturday. 
Present were Algernon Lee, Louis P. 
Goldberg, Philip Block, David Eisen- 
berg. Esther Friedman, Theodore Schi- 
piro, Wendel Thomas, Joseph Bragin, 
Abraham Belsky, Dr. S. M. Neistadt, 
and Harold I. Lewack for S.D.Y. After 
a full discussion on the recent refer- 
endum relative to Unity with the So- 
cialist Party, the following motion was 
unanimously 





adopted: “Considering 
the recent referendum advisory and 
because of the close vote on f! opo- 
sition No. 1 which asked the S.D.-F. 
membership their attitude on Unity, 
the National Executive Committee de- 
cides that we postpone the matter of 
Unity at this time.” Other motions 
were carried “that the National Execu- 
tive Committee sub-committee, the 
action committee, confer with the So- 
cialist Party for the establishment of 
a Socialist Bureau.” “That the Na- 
tional Executive Committee propose to 
the several groups which meet as the 
Coordinating Committee to plan for an 
educational program which will carry 
the basic ideas of socialism to a larger 
public than we are now reaching.” ... 
NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom Forum,” Station 
WEVD, March 5th, 9:30 to 10 p. m. 
Topic: “Africa, Its Significance in 
World Affairs.” Speaker: Dr. Max 
Yergan; Algernon Lee, moderator 
General Membership Meeting, Satur- 
day, March 4th, 2 p. m., at 7 East 15th 
Street. Report on decisions of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee on the 
recent Unity referendum. Speakers: 
Algernon Lee, Esther Friedman, Theo- 
dore Schapiro, August Claessens. . 
Theatre Benefit: Saturday matinee. 
March 18th, 2 p. m. Molly Picon in a 
musical comedy. Get tickets at Room 
200, 7 East 15th Street, New York City 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask: for. booklet No. L.-62 


NOW IN OUR 
76th YEAR 
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NEW FILMS AT ROXY AND PARAMOUNT 
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1 e@X- “MOTHER DIDN’T TELL ME’”’ s igh "E tra’ 
tator- STARS DOROTHY McGUIRE Beatrice Straight eopatra 
velop C AND WILLIAM LUNDIGAN 
Ve ————-| The new 20th Century-Fox 
____———*d | comedy, “Mother Didn’t Tell Me,” 
— starring Dorothy McGuire and 
wakies: William Lundigan, is now at the 
sd in /— Roxy Theatre. 
alist By Joseph T. Sh y stage is 
5 y osep in sp Also on the Roxy stage is a 
most new variety revue. 
acon- “Mother Didn’t Tell Me” is the 
revo- : | story of two people very much 
. * : : in love, their whirlwind courtship 
Com- RODUCERS that bill a play for a star should be careful to| and early marriage, and the diffi- 
ition, surround her with excellent actors, whose presence will.be aj/culties that plague a doctor’s | 
the challenge, and require superb playing. Otherwise, instead of | wife. 
torial hining by contrast, the work of the star will slump. Katharine | Claude Binyon directed “Mother 
Hepburn, among other things, suffers from such star billing in the | Didn't Tell Me” and Fred Kohl- | 
; de- current Theatre Guild production of Shakespeare’s As You Like It} ™al produced, based on the} 
‘thie Cok ‘Pheakrs’ popular best-seller, “The Doctor | 
Per- er ‘ , 7 7 . : _| Wears Three Faces.” 
The sets and the direction are oddly baroque. Trees send roots a : 
, the J ‘Ye$ : ‘hal ere The new Roxy variety revue} 
Eu- like grasping hands up into the Forest of Arden. Shakespeare's will present popular personalities | 
West mplicity is banished by buzzing courtiers and by farm hands going | of the entertainment world. 
io and from their labors through the forest. The irony of Shake- , eG ait if 
rope speare—three ill-assorted love matches balanced against the idyll: BOB HOPE RETURNS TO | 
Rus: of Orlando and Rosalind—is drowned in a sea of romantic mush, as | PARAMOUNT THEATRE 
pons Phebe rejoices in Silvios. and Celia and Oliver seem as deeply To accommodate anticipated | ag Fo sng returns to her role 
- : smitten as the first rapt pair. Katharine Hepburn cannot make up| crowds for the personal appear-| Appears in the thriller, “The '™ Png wal ee 
as ; ~ay 15 pss ig Pda er , sen wo . 
her mind how to play Rosalind; her voice is at times matter-of-fact; | ance of Bob Hope and Jane Rus Innocents,” at the Playhouse vee ; : 
the peep ij tl h tk i f | sell, the New York Paramount, Theatre. 
3, as but it ranges from such rea sae on ay ~4 "eee 1¢ degrees as ‘ ed Theatre will open at 8 a. m. and | ae eae eae na ee eee —\two people each will be awendes 
: to rapture until it seems a parody of itself. Her manners matc er| present six deluxe shows daily. to the writers of the sev best 
ty is to rap . = : ; bY riters ¢ e seven be: 
y speaking. Judy Parrish as Phebe, and Patricia Englund as Andrey,| The screen attraction will be BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT | 100-word letters on “Why I prefe r 
the are lively wenches. Ernest Thesiger, as the melancholy Jacques, \: he nel For the eee | RUNS CONTEST la Miami Beach vacation.” The 
= looks like a scarecrow turning into a ghost. but gives an interesting | ™¢”t yy t seatre a ade ing S1X/ Visitors to the Brooklyn Para- letters must be written on the 
nterpretati The whole production, however, is very far from extra doormen and forty extra} mount Theatre during the show-j; back of the official contest entry 
oss ayia rag " a anneal ae = ushers. Hope and his entertain-| ing of “Dear Wife” and “Golden | blank which is available to all 
veing as this particular revie wer - es it. | ment caravan includes Les Brown| Stallion” are offered the oppor- | Patrons in the lobby of the the- 
_| and his orchestra. | tunity of winning free two-week | atre during the showing of the 
HE THEATRE is a cooperative art. This is especially true of | —— - vacations at luxurious Miami! current attractions. 
a revue. where lyrics, music, sketches, must be prepared, then | “CHAIN LIGHTNING” AT | Beach hotels, according to an an- The seven lucky winners, t 
3 4 i Aeshet ga oy uri oC - san will 
directed, then put across. A weakness in any of these three | BROOKLYN FOX——DOUBLE | ee see Phere. a Pleshette, | gethe : with “y eon each, will 
} ag atre win WO-WeCK vacations a a 
met departments of the theatre—authors, directors, actors—betrays the | FEATURE AT ete og | The Ptwo- week vac pations f¢ Miami Beach hotel 
day. t. The acting talent is thus left high and dry, in Dance Me a Song Humphrey Bogart’s atest star-|- = — ——_— . ~ 
is P . : ; m2 os o } ~~ de othe) 
i P. songs mainly by James Shelton—four others are named. Eight per- “Ce gf Bos Ve ner Bi h “A WORK OF ART.”—Atkinson, Times 
isen- : : a lain 4 itning,” in which he ‘. ihe asta awe oo 
chi ns contributed the sketches a portrays a test pilot for jet planes, T is f i N N oO . a N T S ” 
tec al Joan McCracken is a young veteran; but she’s used in only four} js the feature attraction at. the 
apn, { the twenty-five numbers. Ann Thomas is an agreeable personality, | Fabian Brooklyn Fox Theatre. Based on Henry James’ “Turn of the Screw’ 
tadt 10 can put over a skit. Bob Scheerer is an attractive fellow, who} , Bi — We Brooklyn movi with BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
‘a ‘ ‘a ” 7 ra fans a double feature progran . 5 . - ba _ 
~ dances well: when they let him “dance a song,” all goes smoothly. | 2n8_ 4. double Teature | program IRIS MANN, DAVID COLE and ISOBEL ELSOM 
~ilCr- a) ee , _— . : ee +, vO de » he with a wis ; Bea Bad 1 P a ee ee: ~ 
Go. Wally Cox may prove a find, a thin voiced comic he, with a wi tful | the Fabian Brookly n Stran 1 The ' PLAYHOUSE, 137 W. 48 St. Ev. 8:40; Mats. Wed., Sat. 
: inanner, Pity they haven’t something worth while to do! atre presents Unive: sal I icture 
was . ‘ “Canyon Passage’ and “The Dark 
ring ‘ ; = * Mirror.” The cast of “Canyon |} 
: DOWN AT the Rooftop Theatre, Geza Herczeg (and Heinz Herald | passage” boasts such top-flight - ese 
and ; ¢ . Ping : 
~ | and Noel Langley) have just been given a National Conference | stars as Dana Andrews, Susan, in Person E 
nw of Christians and Jews citation for their court-room play “The | Hayward, Andy Devine and a; § OP 
D.F | Burning Bush” (produced and directed by Erwin Piscator), which host of others. In “The Dark} 3% son 
it » S oe RE peuces ams amas . y Key stele ~ | Mirror,” Olivia de Havilland is} % Rl Ss 
d shows the trial of six Jews for “ritual murder,” in Hungary in 1882-83. ] seen in a dual role as twin sisters. | 
; ' The play has power, and is effectively staged: recent and continuing | Lew Ayres is her co-star. 
I oO ° ° ° ° ° 
- ttitudes make it frighteningly timely. 
ons 
8 * * | 
tied . Ethel Waters | 
he “HERE IS ALWAYS SATISFACTION, in the theatre, in the 
: sight of an amiable sinner, a fellow whose vices are weaknesses ! 
So- ; : oe TIMES SQUARE + Midnegne Feature Mightly 
aol many of us share, but who comes out on top of the rigidly er ae ceo li NA eae aN ae ~ 





Na- righteous. The downfall of what the tipsy amorist Robert Burns 
called “the unco’ guid” is always a source of impolite glee. Hence | 

















"a the perennial appeal of Rip Van Winkle. Hence the lengthy run of 
ran Harvey. And now we have a whole family of lovable rascals, in 
arry The Happy Time (by Samuel Taylor, from Robert Fontaine’s book. 
rger Presented by Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd. At the MOTHER 
Plymouth Theatre). 
Easy-going Papa has a drunken brother Louis, and a lady-chasing . 
tion brother Desmonde —not to mention equally amorous Grandpere, in DIDN'T TELL ME 
. this French-Canadian family of moderate means. Scotch Presbyterian 
in Maman is helped, by love, to get along with these amazing folk, who 
Max have no sense of shame or sin, just natural impulses which they | 
openly follow. (They follow them to school one day, for a tempestu- | . 
oe : : | starring 
stur- us and hilarious scene with the Principal, a rigid, repressed. selt- | 
15th ighteous fellow, who has thrashed Bibi.) It is Bibi, the young son, DOROTHY La GUIRE 
Na- whose growing pains we watch in this fantastic family; the final |Is featured in “Member of the he 
the urtain falls as Bibi gives a surprised squeak—his voice is beginning | Wedding,” which celebrates its i 


to change. His eavnai tenet especially of women, is also ripening. | | 50th performance at the Empire 


hee — mas ai BEST MUSICAL | | ' acini WILLIAM LUNDIGAN 


inee. : 7 RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd FABIAN'S ee FLATBUSH 0th Ce wal 
present in association with | ZUth Ce ntury ox 
i I BROOKLYN > Grr 


an a LY LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN ; 
All trade unions and fra- 
Humphrey Bogart 


City MARY EZIO a|{ ternal organizations are re- |; 5 
Y MARTIN-PINZA || sid.viee stoning ee | cna vier ae see Fees * 
— | tre parties to do so through plus 


e tn A tig Musianl Mey Bernard Feinman, Manager “BLONDIES’ HERO” Beatrice Kay = Buck and Bubbles 
- 4 of the NEW LEADER THE- LATE SHOW TONIGHT { 
) outh Paci i en, CUP AR TERT. Beatrice Kraft and Her Dancers 


Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
7 Lead FABIAN’S 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS ° er Theatrical Depart- BROOKLYN TR A | |] i 


FULTON & ROCKWELL - NE 


, ere OSCAR Hi HAMMERSTEIN 2nd ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥.C. og ow op —- 
< can mans 2d SA Loca aa ANYON PASSAGE” The Picture With All the Answers 









































Adapted trom 
P, ——_Prlae Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC" “THE DARK MIRROR” 
Et: queens temeiehe detanaions KEEP IN MIND _ C to th ROX Frid 
y pan MYRON McCORMICK Olivia DeHaviland - Lew Ayres omes TO e ri ay 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B’way LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 
Eves. 8:25. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. THE MARCH OF DIMES. 
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Britain's Elections 


E ARE DISAPPOINTED at the outcome 
of the British election. We had hoped 
for a decisive Labor victory. We felt 
strongly that another five years of Labor rule 
(despite its shortcomings) would have demon- 
strated to the world that there is a way out ot 
the general crisis short of communism or un- 
restrained capitalism. We feel certain that pro- 
eressive-minded people the world over must be 





reacting similarly. 

Labor’s tiny Parliamentary majority makes it 
difficult for Britain to act boldly at a time when 
bold action is most needed. With a strengthened 
Conservative party pursuing the Churchill line 
of seeking new and wasteful atom talks with 
Stalin, Labor is hardly in a position to insist on 
speaking to Stalin in the only language he un- 
derstands — that of vastly increased economic, 
political and military power. And with the Tor- 
ies lip-serving the welfare state but unwilling 
to face some of its unfavorable consequences, 
Labor cannot implement those domestic meas- 
ures—maintenance of full employment, increase 
of industrial and agricultural output, reduction 
of high prices, and completion of the housing 
program — which are required to strengthen 
Britain internally. 

If our own Tories can salvage any satisfaction 
from this situation, they are welcome to it. On 
our part, we do not read any pronounced “right- 
ward swing” into it, because: 

1. Labor’s percentage loss of votes from 1945 
was only 1.5; the Conservatives gained only 3.9 
Labor’s total popular vote actually increased by 
1,255,000. The reason these figures were not re 
flected in a larger Labor Parliamentary majority 
is that the election was fought out on a district 
basis, where a lew votes one way or the othe 


} 


can elect or defeat a candidate 


2. The Conservatives did not campaign on ai 


nti-welfare state platform. What they would 
really do once in power is another question, but 
on the hustings they sounded like socialists 


themselves 


3. Churchill’s ch 
eenuine desire for peace undoubtedly won many 


‘ap appeal to the people's 


votes for his party. This had nothing to do wit! 
socialism; rather, it put Churchill, temporarily 
in the fellow-traveler camp 

We admit that the rural and middle-class 
swing to the Tories was probably motivated by 
fear of socialism, and was perhaps decisive; but 
these groups by no means expressed a populai 
rightward movement. 

t any rate, a new election is almost definitely 
in the cards. We hope that at that time the 
British people will speak for Labor with their 
customary vigor. 
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— Where the News Ends 





The British 





OUR AND A HALF YEARS AGO the 

British Labor party, fighting its campaign 

on a program of moderate socialism, re- 
ceived a Parliamentary majority of almost 150 
seats over all other parties and groups. During 
its term of office, this program was very largely 
carried out in legislation: Coal and railways, 
gas and electricity, the Bank of England and 
inland transport were trans- 
ferred to public ownership. 
Food rationing was main- 
tained long after it had been 
dropped in most Continental 
countries, in line with a 
policy of providing “fair 
shares” for all. Social serv- 
ices were expanded all along 
the line; there were prefer- 
ential arrangements for chil- 
dren and nursing mothers; 
medical treatment was made free to everyone, 
subject to insurance payments and, more re- 
cently, to a small fee for prescriptions. 


The election of February 23 gave every 
promise of being one of the most interesting 
and important in Britain’s long constitutional 
history. After a reasonably long trial of mod- 
erate socialism in practice, the people were 
called on to pronounce a verdict in an election 
held under conditions of scrupulous fairness. 
There has never been an electoral ordeal quite 
like this. 

“Elections” in the Soviet Union and in the 
“people’s democracies” of Eastern Europe, as in 
Hitler’s Third Reich and Mussolini’s Italy, 
have been fraudulent farces. Voting there has 
been a mere act of self-preservation, not an 
expression of favorable or unfavorable judg- 
ment. In the free countries of Continental 
Europe the issue, “for or against socialism,” 
has never been posed quite as plainly as in 
Britain, because of the multiplicity of parties. 





WELL, THE RETURNS ARE IN and enthu- 
siastic partisans on both sides feel the kind ol 
disappointment that supporter of two college 
football teams, traditional rivals, feel when the 
game ends in a tie. The verdict was neither 
wholehearted endorsement nor sweeping repu- 
diation. Gone is the comfortable majority of 
1945, which made it possible for the Labor 
party to pass any law it desired. The new Labor 
majority is so small that the least gust of wind 
(absence or defection of a handful of Labor 
members on an important division in the House 





OUT OF TUNE 


New songs are needed, it was explained, 
because Communists have taken over the 


best of American labor tunes.—News item. 


They've stolen our atom secrets, 
Our best scientific boons, 
And now. as a final insult, 


They've stolen our labor tunes. 


But still the Commies are lacking 
One very important thing, 

And that is, in Russia, labor 
Light-hearted enough to sing. 


—Richard Armour. 














By William Henry Chamberlin 


Verdict 











of Commons) could upset the Government and 
force a new appeal to the polls. 


On the other hand, there is no mandate for 
the Conservatives to take over and put their 
program into action. Labor still remains the 
largest pary in terms of both the popular votes 
and seats in parliament. But the combined 
Conservative-Liberal popular vote exceeded 
the Labor vote. 


This result is, of course, unsatisfactory to 
Labor and Conservative stalwarts. It is also 
disappointing to some observers in this country 
who would like to see in London a govern- 
ment backed by a strong parliamentary ma- 
jority and hence able to act confidently and 
vigorously. 


However, the result corresponds very closely 
with the mood which I found in Britain in the 
course of a trip there last summer. I was em- 
pressed by the fact that neither Labor nor Con- 
servative spokesmen anticipated a landslide. 
There was a surprising measure of agreement 
that the election, which was already being 
much talked of, would be so close as to. be 
almost unpredictable. And, for once, pre-elec- 
tion forecasts were correct. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT and expanded social 
services were trump cards of Labor election 
propaganda. The Conservatives tried to take 
the partisanship out of these issues by giving 
full employment a high priority and promising 
to keep the social services, merely running 
them more efficiently and economically. Uni- 
versal health insurance has been, on balance, 
a popular measure, although there are still big 
gaps to be filled in the provision of doctors 
and hospital facilities before complaints about 
long waits and slow, inadequate attention are 
eliminated. 


What, then, has caused the shift of some 
eighty seats from the Labor to the Conservative 
column? The answer, I believe, is that the 
welfare state is expensive and that what has 
been given to the poor has been taken not only 
from the rich, a vanishing class in Britain, but 
from a wide range of middle income people. 

Taking forty per cent of the national income 
by taxation is pretty rugged. The tax collector’s 
bite is felt not only by the whole middle class, 
but by the more skilled workers. The many 
controls which Labor spokesmen justify as the 
only means of insuring full employment and 
“fair shares” have also irked and irritated a 
good many Britons outside the ranks of the 
obvious Tories. “Fair shares” sounds inspiring. 
But Britons who travel on the Continent and 
hear or read the stories of returning travelers 
cannot help yearning for a more varied and 
appetizing diet. 

One interesting and heartening trend of the 
election was the blotting out of the Commu- 
nists and of the near-communist fringe, the 
people whom the British call “crypto-commu- 
nists’ and the Americans “fellow-travelers.” 
The two Communists who formerly sat in Par- 
liament were eliminated, and along with them 
several Labor party “rebels” who specialized in 
pleas for appeasing Stalin. 

Important decisions lie ahead and the diffi- 
culties which confront a government with such 
a narrow majority as Attlee now possesses are 
obvious. But the British, of all peoples, are 
best qualified by temperament and experience 
to find a means of not letting-matters drift into 
hopeless deadlock. Labor and Conservatives, 
after all, are not representatives of hostile 
classes, eager to fight it out on the barricades 
oc class war. One of the wisest remarks of 
Winston Churchill was that the things which 
unite Englishmen are far deeper and more 
important than those which divide them. 
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